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NORGE ROLLATOR REFRIGERATION 
Both household and commercial; 
equipped with the exclusive, 
patented Rollator Compression 
Unit; surplus- powered, sparing 
of current, almost everlasting. 


NORGE WASHERS AND IRONERS 
Built for extra years of quiet, 
efficient, labor-saving operation; 
incorporating engineering fea- 
tures exclusive to Norge. 


SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 
IN 


MODERNIZATION 





BACK of the meteoric rise of 
Norge to a position of domi- 
nance in the major home ap- 
pliance, heating, air condition- 
ing and refrigeration markets, 
lies not only provable product 
superiority but also a background 
of financial stability and engi- 
neering genius. As a Division of 
Borg-Warner Corporation. ..one 
of the world’s largest precision 
parts manufacturers ... Norge has 
a rich heritage of manufactur- 
ing experience, sound thinking 
and financial security. 


Built right... priced right... 
Norge products, with their low 
maintenance cost and high pub- 
lic acceptance, are ideal for resi- 
dence or business modernization 
projects. 


For complete information, 


write or wire. ean) 


NORGE DIVISION Borg-Warner 
Corporation, 606-670 E. Woodbridge 
Street, Detroit, Michigan 






































NORGE KITCHEN RANGES 
Both gas and electric; built to 
most exacting specifications for 
utmost utility and finer cooking 
with lower maintenance cost, 


NORGE HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Oil burners of proven economy 
and long, trouble-free life; heat. 
ing and air conditioning units 
that set a new standard of eff. 
ciency and low cost. 
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Shown here are a few of the forms 
that are helping to build small loan 
departments into a major source of 
profit in banks from coast to coast. 
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No matter what the size of your bank 
SMALL LOANS CAN BE PROFITABLE 


HERE’S a small bank in Kentucky 

that realized 85% of its total profit 
last year from personal loans. And there's 
a huge institution in New York, with 
branches and correspondents throughout 
the world, whose personal loan depart- 
ment has been exceedingly active and pro- 
fitable for over 10 years. 


Whether you operate in Wall Street or 
Main Street, your bank can increase its 
strength and earning power by putting a 
Kardex Visible Personal Loan System to 
work. In addition, it is being used success- 
fully to collect charged-off commercial 
loans. The beauty of this system is the 
compact control it gives you from the time 
the loan is extended until the moment it is 
paid up. The complete case history of 
every loan and every borrower is available 


instantly. Moreover, bright colored signals 
in the visible margins indicate which pay- 
ments have been made. Delinquents auto- 
matically stand still and spot themselves at 
a glance. No separate collection record is 
necessary—no moving of cards to indicate 
those paid. Follow-up dates are signalled. 
Co-makers promptly notified. 


Posting is reduced to a bare minimum, yet 
without loss of detailed information. Hand- 
ling at the paying window is speeded up. 
Numerical, alphabetical and cross-refer- 
ence finding is fast and sure. The task of 
daily proving becomes simple. 


A Specially-Designed Personal 


Loan System for your Bank 
No matter what the size of your bank, 
Remington Rand can hand-tailor a system 


that will meet your own special require- 
ments. There is. nothing inflexible about 
this system. It applies equally well to ma- 
chine posted or pen-posted methods. And 
because the volume of small loan business 
varies from community to community, 
because habits of repayment of loans are 
different in one part of town than they are 
in another, because of many other variable 
factors, Remington Rand offers you the 
services of experienced banking specialists 
in the study of your small loan problems. 
A phone call to your local Remington 
Rand man will bring full details, or mail 
the coupon if you prefer. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Remincton Ranp Inc. 
Bank Department, B-29 
465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please furnish me with the full particulars of 
your Kardex Visible Personal Loan System— 
[ understand this places me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 


City State 


Sececececcceeeeceeessececesesecssssesessecesssssess 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Of Importance 


to all BANKERS 


The FINAL 1936 Edition of 
RAND MENALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY 


Will be ready 
SEPTEMBER 15 





All bank reference data has been revised to date 
—latest bank statements and official personnel 
The BLUE BOOK (not previously available) ; changes in F. D. I. C. 
Membership; changes in the banking structure, 

For 63 Years 


closings, new banks opened, mergers, discontin- 
America’s Leading ued banks, etc. 
For safe, efficient and profitable bank operation, 


the all-inclusive Final 1936 Edition only should 


now be used. 


Financial Reference 


Delivery of orders on hand will start September 15th. 


If you have not ordered all the copies of the Final 1936 Edition you 


will need, better do so now while there are still a few copies available. 


Rand M€Nally Bankers Directory 


536 SO. CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles San Francisco Washington, D. C. 
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United States, and especially too 
many regulating banking, still 
we realize that some are required 
as a guide for the successful 
serving of the public. Bankers 
are so sure of this that every 
Bankers Association has a legis- 
lative committee, whose duty it 
is to study the present laws and 
attempt to secure necessary 
revisions or the passage of new 
laws needed as a guide in the 
management of our financial 
institutions. 

To the end that not only these 
legislative committees, but all 
bankers, may have a clear 
understanding of the require- 
ments of banking laws in various 
states, a series of tables are 
being published in these pages. 

We have already received 
many letters indicating that this 
service is appreciated. We shall 
be glad to receive more, par- 
ticularly would the editors like 
to know of cases in which these 
tables have been used to ad- 
vantage. By telling this to 
other bankers of the country, 
you will help and encourage 
them to make better progress in 
this important duty. 


Operation 


While we believe that it is 
generally understood that tech- 
nical articles on various phases 
of bank operations published 
here are not set up as ideal 
systems or the best system avail- 
able, it is important to emphasize 
this fact again. This magazine 
endeavors to serve as a clearing 
house of the kind of information 
that bankers get from each other 
when they visit each other's 
banks. 

Again we would like to em- 
phasize that the reading of an 
article on operation may reveal 
to you that you have a system 
just as good or better, and this 
knowledge may be worth just as 
much to you in satisfaction as a 
system that is far better than 
your own. Consequently, we 
believe that the articles on 
operation are read with an open 
mind and we select them with 
the thought that all of them will 
be practically helpful. 
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Bankers Monthly Offered Timely Advice 


“Perhaps in no business does so 
much depend upon the fidelity of the 
clerical force as in the business of 
banking. Many of the customers of 
the bank rarely come in contact with 
any one connected with the institu- 
tion, except the clerks. 

“They are the men whom the cus- 
tomers see every time they come to 
the bank. Many an account is driven 
away from the bank by an uncivil 
or disobliging teller, or by an incom- 
petent or careless bookkeeper.” 


“Competition is getting to be so 
close in the banking business, that 
these matters of clerical courtesy are 
well worth attention. But not only in 
the matter of courteous and pleasing 
manners is a good clerk a source of 
strength to his bank. 

“It used to be that the customer 
had to keep on good terms with 
the bank; but nowadays things have 
changed, and well-managed banks 
take care to keep on good terms with 
their customers.’ 


When Banks (As Now) 
Were Seeking Good Will 
And Increased Deposits!! 

Human Nature Is The 


Same Today— 
Depositors MORE Critical!! 


This Sound Reasoning Was Published In June 1886! 
It Is Even More True Today Than It Was Fifty Years Ago! 


vei 


Some Banks Still Permit Open Investigation Of Balances! 
TELAUTOGRAPHS Became Popular Because They 








Prevent delays in handling those long 
lines at busy periods because tellers can 
obtain a line on doubtful balances before the 
customers reach the windows. Likewise, be- 
cause of the secrecy of the operation, depos- 
itors are never embarrassed by the tellers’ 
investigations for the simple reason they do 
not know that their accounts are being ques- 
tioned. Tellers work better and faster because 
of the assurance given them by the telauto- 
graph record at their elbows showing the 
depositors’ balances at the very moment the 
checks are presented to them for payment. 
Telautographs help to give a more conserva- 
tive air to the main floor space because the 
noise and clatter of bookkeeping machinery 
when located near the tellers is not heard, 
due to its removal to another room or floor. 


Permit the placing of the bookkeeping 
department at a point remote from the tellers 
—on the mezzanine, on another floor—or 
when there. are branch offices, the consoli- 
dation at the main office of all the branch 
bookkeeping work with consequent reduction 
in bookkeeping costs. They prevent friction 
between tellers and bookkeepers through pre- 
vention of errors due to misunderstandings 
of verbal inquiries and replies, and thereby 
prevent overdrafts voluntary or otherwise. 
Naturally, the handwritten record made with 
indelible ink fixes responsibility when errors 
occur. Knowing this, tellers and bookkeepers 
are more careful in communications pertain- 
ing to the cashing of checks. Thus, in banks 
where telautographs are used, overdrafts 
become an unknown quantity excepting where 
such overdrafts are permitted and properly 
authorized by an office of the institution. 


Telautographs Are a Only Between Floors 
ut 


From Tellers In Branches to Bookkeepers At Main Office! 


Two Prominent New York City Banks Recently Ordered 


Telautograph Connections from all Branches to Main Office!! 
(This Permitted Consolidation Of All Bookkeeping Under One Roof) 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.25.) CORPORATION 


16 WEST 6lst STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
516 
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BAN KERS 
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Where Do We Stand 


On The Economic Highway? 


The industrial production index has nearly reached the peak of 
1929—has already passed the high of 1933. Our contributing 
editor believes that this climb portends solid, permanent levels— 
another definite stage in recovery—and gives the reasons why. 


OR twelve months now this 
PRensnes has been witnessing a 

steady and almost unbroken 
improvement in business conditions. 
It has earried the index of industrial 
production, as computed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to 106, on the 
basis of 1923-25 as one hundred. 
This means that if it goes up an- 
other twelve and one half per cent 
it will stand at 119—and that was 
the average for the year 1929. It 
has given a new tone to the whole 
world of industry and trade. 

Is this a real revival of business, 
or only another flash such as we ex- 
perienced in the summer of 1933? 
At that time productive activity 
went from 59 in March to 100 in 
July. It was a spurt that has prac- 
tically never been equalled or ap- 
proached in its rapidity. But it 
failed to hold at that level. Four 
months later, in November, 
down to 72, and after making some 
attempts at a rally, the index of in- 
dustrial production in September, 
1934, stood at 71. That was the 
month of the textile strike. 

A careful scrutinizing of the evi- 
dence leads to the conclusion that 
we are in the midst of an old- 
fashioned business revival. There is 
a decided difference between 1933 
and 1936. The factor that raised 
the most serious doubts in the mind 


it was 


By DAVID FRIDAY 


Contributing Editor 


of the eareful student three years 
ago was the fact that there was no 
sustained revival either in residen- 
tial building or in the durable goods 
industry. Some of the abler men 
at Washington saw this clearly, and 
declared unequivocally that unless 
these two sections of business came 
up to support the increase which 
had taken place in the consumers 
goods lines, the year would end on 
a level much below that of July. 
The revival in the capital goods in- 
dustries failed to materialize. As a 
consequence, business activity ran 
off twenty-eight points from 100 in 
four months. 

Steel production is always one of 
the best measures, although a rough 
one, of activity in the construction of 
durable goods. At the present time 
the situation is characterized by the 
following sentences from the leading 
article on a prominent financial 
page: 

**Steel ingot production for the 

week beginning August 17 

(1936) is scheduled at 72.2 per 

cent of capacity .. .. A year 

ago the rate was 48.8 and at 

this time in 1934 it was 22.3.’’ 


That statement of fact speaks vol- 
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umes for the nature of the business 
revival in which we find ourselves 
at this moment. The durable goods 
industry has come through to back 
up the demand for consumers goods; 
and residential construction is grad- 
ually, but surely, increasing in vol- 
ume. 

Neither the production of durable 
goods nor the volume of residential 
building is as yet anywhere near its 
peak. The former has more than 
50% to go yet before it reaches that 
goal; and construction must more 
than double. But they are both on 
their way. 

This revival in business is, in fact, 
the normal thing which occurs after 
every severe and prolonged depres- 
sion. It is just such a business re- 
covery as this country experienced 
between 1879 and 1881; from 1897 
to 1900; and from 1921 to 1923. 
People were just as much surprised 
at it then as they are now. When 
the industry of a country reaches 
the bottom of a recession, its people 
have practically always come to the 
conviction that this is different from 
all previous depressions; that the 
system has broken down; and that 
the old rules no longer apply. Un- 
doubtedly certain elements of the 
system have collapsed in every great 
business depression; but it is just 
as true that new elements which 





@. Both durable goods and resi- 
dential building are increasing 
steadily, although still over 50% 
below the peak. 


@ Drought, together with re- 
duced herds and grain carryovers, 
will force commodities still higher 
the next eight months. 


Signposts Along The Economic Highway 


@ European rearmament pro- 
grams will give a further push to 
all American price levels. 


@. Indications are that present 
low interest rates will continue 
for a number of years. 


Commodity prices have risen 
7% 
15% to 35% since the 1933 low. 


@._ The abnormal revival of 1933 
was artificially stimulated by an- 
ticipation of gold standard 
abandonment and of the presi- 
dent's new credit 
powers. 


expansion 


@ There is today an abundance 
of credit at record low rates. 





were already initiated and on their 
way during the previous boom are 
at work in the industrial structure. 
It is these new factors that give the 
revival its vitality once it gets 
under way. 

The automobile industry has led 
the present revival. Certainly it is 
one of our newest industries. In 
fact, it represents an entirely new 
development in the industrial struc- 
ture of the whole world; and is still 
in the prime of its growth, when it 
is regarded from a world-wide point 
of view. The rayon industry went 
from a volume of production of one 
hundred million pounds in 1928 to 
more than two hundred and fifty 
million pounds in 1935. Refrigera- 
tion by electricity and automatically 
controlled heating and air condition- 
ing generally are certainly new 
products. Along with them go a 
whole series of industries. This list 
illustrates the multiplicity of new 
lines of industrial activity which 
mark every period of business re- 
covery. In fact, it is probably just 
this element of change which causes 
business depressions by destroying 
the values which had been attached 
to the old. At the bottom of a de- 
pression people realize that many 
of those values are gone forever. 
What men fail to see at such times 
is the forces which are at work 
creating new and greater values 
to take their place. The period 
of adjustment is painful, but it is 
essential to progress. For change is 
the very essence of progress. 

It is a useful rule of thumb, once 
business revival has begun on a 
sound basis, to remember that the 
first period of recovery does not 
come to an end until the volume of 
output has reached the level which 


it attained during the previous 
boom. This is a rule which has 


never yet failed. In 1923 the revival 
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carried production eight per cent 
higher than the peak month of 1920. 
No one, in his most optimistie mo- 
ments would have believed that pos- 
sible during the spring of 1921. 

The average index of production 
during 1929 was 119. The peak 
eame in May of that year at 126. 
By all previous experience, this re- 
vival should continue until produe- 
tive output is from ten to fifteen 
per cent above its present rate. 

It is not hard to see why the re- 
vival which follows depression car- 
ries to the high point of the previous 
boom. That is perfectly natural. 
The country has the same produc- 
tive resources by way of land and 
men and machinery. There is, in 
fact, an increased labor power and 
an increased consuming power. The 
machinery has been improved and 
extended. There has doubtless never 
been such a period of research and 
invention as the world has witnessed 
during the last eight years. All of 
this gives us a producing capacity 


ARMAMENTS 


which could carry us far beyond 
the level of 1929. And the people 
have wants; all the old ones and a 
considerable number of new ones. 

Once financial conditions have re- 
turned to the point where family 
budgets are balanced, and where 
eredit and capital are adequate in 
amount, we are bound to have a 
business revival because of the mere 
fact that all these former resources 
are still present and need only to 
be put into motion. 

The abnormal thing is the one 
which took place in 1933. At that 
time credit conditions were strained 
to the utmost. The banks had been 
closed, and a large number of them 
were not opened again during the 
summer of 1933. This left tens of 
millions of people with their pur- 
chasing power in the form of bank 
deposits frozen. It left the munic- 
ipalities with no end of delinquent 
taxes, and with inadequate revenues 
to earry on the ordinary processes 
of government and of relief. The 


Rumbling war clouds rear their ugly heads 
over all Europe. 


In the frenzied race to re- 


arm, the call for raw materials becomes stead- 
ily more insistent. Result—higher price levels. 


Ewing Galloway 
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A RULE OF THUMB: 


Once Business recovery 


has begun on a sound basis, the first period 
of recovery does not come to an end until 
the volume of output has reached the level 
which it attained during the previous boom. 


revival which did oceur from April 
to July was stimulated in consider- 
able measure by an attempt to beat 
the gun on the inflationary price ad- 
vance which was anticipated be- 
eause of a departure from the gold 
standard, the powers of eredit ex- 
pansion conferred upon the Presi- 
dent, as well as the normal price 
rise which follows upon a long de- 
pression. The anxiety to produce 
goods was accentuated by the un- 
certainties of the provisions which 
would be included in the code with 
respect to hours of labor, and the 
processing taxes which had _ been 
levied upon cotton and upon food 
products. When this threatened reg- 
ulatory legislation had been put into 
effect, the rush of production 
slackened. To make the whole mat- 
ter worse, the London Economic 
Conference, which was urgently 
needed to stabilize publie confidence, 
was deliberately torpedoed. 

The eredit situation today is an 
entirely different one from that 


DROUGHT 


which faced us three years ago. This 
statement need not be elaborated 
here at this time. What it implies 
is entirely familiar to the readers 
of this magazine. There is an abun- 
danee of both eredit and capital in 
the United States, which may be 
had at interest rates at a level which 
is low beyond all precedent. A large 
measure of general confidence has 
been instilled into the mind of the 
business community by the sound 
position which has been taken by 


the Supreme Court on the whole 
question of American industrial 
poliey. 

As to the future of commodity 


prices, we are by no means as much 
alarmed over the situation as we 
were three years ago. The index 
number of wholesale prices had 
fallen to 60 in the spring of 1933. 
Farm produets fell to 42. Today 
they have risen to 81, and farm 
prices stand at 83. This means that 
the prices of farm products have 
practically doubled, and that all 


Burning sun and rainless skies affect more than 


grain farmers. Shortage of pasture means large 


purchases of feeds by dairy farmers. 
dairy product indexes. 


Ewing Galloway 


Up go 
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commodities, including farm prod- 
ucts, have advanced 35%. Mani- 
festly commodities other than farm 
products and food have risen less 
than 15%. The greater part of the 
rise in all commodities ocetfrred dur- 
ing the year 1933. Since that time 
the wholesale index has gone up only 
slightly more than 10%. 

At this moment there are, how- 
ever, two forces at work which pro- 
mise to inerease the price level fur- 
ther before next spring. The first 
of these is the great drought which 
has struck America. This, together 
with the small carryover of grains 
and the reduced herds of live stock 
of all sorts, has already produced 
a sharp advance in prices of farm 
products and foods. This advance 
will be very materially extended 
during the next eight months. 

The second factor which will push 
prices upward will operate in the 
field of raw materials. All the na- 
tions of Europe, without exception, 
be they large or small, are engaged 
upon a rearmament program with 
feverish haste. England has- just 
seen its building boom reach a peak 
—at least so the more conservative 
elements of the business community 
hope. There is danger that it may 
be pushed somewhat further by 
speculative activity. But even if the 
construction boom in that country 
declines, there is no danger of a 
slackening in business and employ- 
ment. Great Britain has entered 
upon an enormous re-armament pro- 
gram, and is pushing it with fever- 
ish haste, This will keep British in- 
dustry going for the next two years. 
Re-armament calls for large quanti- 
ties of raw material. The need for 
re-armament seems to European na- 
tions so pressing that nothing will 
be allowed to stand in its way. It 
is not without the bounds of possi- 
bility that Europe should find itself 
involved in hostilities by the time 
this article appears in print. But, 
in any event, that continent will buy 
materials without much regard to 
price. 

That these two factors of crop. 
shortage and re-armament will raise 
the American price level further in 
the immediate future seems prac- 
tically beyond question. Just how far 
it will rise is, of course, impossible 
to say. But the writer is willing to 
venture the opnion that it will not 


(Continued on page 560) 
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Gosoph Stagg SLawnence 


Discusses 


Facts In A Campaign 


ERHAPS the heat of a politi- 
P cal campaign is a poor occa- 

sion to raise Pilate’s old 
question ‘‘What is truth?’’ and its 
corollary, ‘‘To what extent is the 
state obliged to adhere to a standard 
of veracity which it vigorously en- 
forces upon its private citizens?’’ 


Business Men And _ For years the 
Cherry Trees Federal 
Trade Com- 
mission has carried on a campaign 
for truth in advertising. A large 
mail order house is called on the 
carpet for describing in its catalogue 
a meticulously careful procedure in 
the selection of its coffee. The con- 
sumer is led to believe that trained 
buyers make a painstaking round 
of the coffee plantations before se- 
lecting the product of the house. 
Actually the coffee was purchased in 
the open market at home. The de- 
ception was harmless. The coffee 
was of excellent quality and reason- 
ably priced. It was the principle of 
the thing. In other instances the 
consequences of misrepresentation 
are more serious. It may be recalled 
that Dr. Tugwell in the early days 
of the New Deal had a pet truth-in- 
advertising measure which would 
have subjected all advertising claims 
to a scientific laboratory test with 
government functionaries as judges. 
The proposal had the advertising 
fraternity in a jolly stew. Fancy 
trying to determine whether ‘‘ Hot 
Mamma’’ was really a ‘‘colossal’’ 
and ‘‘stupendous’’ production as the 
publicity of the picture alleged! 


Truth For 


One of the principal 
Others 


duties of the I.C.C. 
and the Comptroller’s 
office is to see that the railroads and 
banks, respectively, publish state- 
ments that accurately reflect the 
true facts. The most conspicuous ob- 
ject of the two security acts is to 
penalize the misrepresentaition or 
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omission of a vital fact in a financial 
statement. These objectives of the 
statute are laudatory and, except 
where they go to extremes, are ac- 
claimed not only by the public but 
by the parties subject to the require- 
ment of accuracy and essential ve- 
racity. 

This properly raises the question 
whether the government which so 
rigorously demands the truth from 
others should not be subject to the 
same requirement, particularly in 
view of the fact that its statements 
are more deeply affected with a 
broad public interest than the state- 
ments of individual banks or rail- 
roads. 


Just A Nice Story 
Or Fact? 


During the past 
week the coun- 
try was startled 
by the President’s announcement 
that no new taxes would be levied 
during the year 1937; that this was 
made possible by rising revenues 
and diminishing costs of govern- 
ment. The rise in revenues had ac- 
tually been realized. During the 
first six weeks of the current fiscal 
year, receipts amounted to $482 mil- 
lion as compared to $439 million in 
the corresponding period last year, 
a rise of 9.7%. On the basis of pre- 
vailing business prospects and the 
certain rise of the national income 
during the current year, the reve- 
nues of the Treasury should show 
substantial further increases. 


A Slight Change 
In Fiscal 
Nomenclature 


One_ searches 
in vain for the 
‘‘eeconomy’’ in 
government 
which must be effected concurrently 
in order to enable Uncle Sam to 
make both ends meet. The ordinary 
expenditures of the government 
during the first six weeks of the 
1936-1937 fiseal year amount to $494 
million as compared to $492 million 
in the previous year. Mr. Morgen- 


thau’s ace is a reduction in emer- 
gency costs from $473 million last 
year to $166 million for the same 
period this year. At first hand it is 
difficult to reconcile this with the 
known facts of ‘‘emergency’’ expen- 
ditures. 

A year ago, direct relief was cost- 
ing $74 million, while this year it 
eost $218 million. Last year the 
Resettlement Administration spent 
$1.573 million and this year $17.130 
million. If we consider the aggre- 
gate outlay of five agencies, the 
Ww... By 2. Os ag UE Cy F. & 
R. A. and Resettlement Administra- 
tion, we get a figure of $196.7 mil- 
lion last year and $308 million this 
year. This remarkable disparity in 
the figures the Treasury resolves by 
the simple expedient of crediting 
against emergency expenditure all 
the repayments on loans made by the 
various lending agencies of the 
government. The R. F. C. accounts 
for $195 million of such ‘‘revenue”’ 
and the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion $67 million. Altogether these 
credits total $270 million. 


Another Cruel That the tax 
Hoax assurance of the 
Administration 


may turn out to be as cruel a hoax 
as the Townsend Plan is indicated 
by certain broader considerations. 
The present revenue appears ade- 
quate to cover those costs of govern- 
ment which in the past have been 
considered normal and which are 
now ineluded in the _ ordinary 
budget. The loans which the eredit 
agencies of the government made in 
the past are definitely limited. 
Assuming they are all repaid, and 
legitimizing an accounting pro- 
eedure which no bank or business 
tolerates, they constitute a source of 
income which will soon diminish 
and dry up. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that any of the major items 


(Continued on page 554) 
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We Adjusted The Peak Periods 


By Adjusting Bookkeeper and Teller Schedules 


By 0. H. KELLER 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank 
Portland, Oregon 


The interior department was the “‘bottle neck” in this bank’s opera- 


tion program. 


Relief of pressure during peak periods increased 


efficiency and allowed the volume of business to increase one-third. 


the interior department of the 

First National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon, has been entirely 
eliminated by rearrangement of 
duties of the tellers and bookkeep- 
ers, and installation of a night post- 
ing system. Increased efficiency 
throughout the combined depart- 
ments and a reduction of one-third 
in necessary employees have re- 
sulted—which, in view of the fact 
that one-third greater volume of 
business now flows through the bank 
than when the previous system was 
effective, has still greater signifi- 
cance. 

The fact is emphasized that in 
reducing our former 57 man staff 
to its present total of 41, not a 
single dismissal was necessary. This 
is because the new system was de- 
veloped gradually over a period of 
nine months, during which time a 
number of men were promoted to 
higher salaried positions in other 
parts of the bank; the others were 
absorbed by the normal turnover 
caused by employees leaving the 
bank for other fields of endeavor. 
The changes to our present method 
of performing routine work re- 
quired no obsoletion of equipment— 
and only the installation of a few 
additional adding machines in the 
interior department, for the extra 
help brought in during the peak 
load periods. 

Functioning of the present sys- 
tem pivots on the relief of pressure 
in the interior department during 
the peak periods, from 8:30 to 


Pree ine of peak periods in 


11:30 a.m., when a flood of in-mail 
from corresponding banks and the 
in-clearings must be handled, and 
from 2 to 5 p.m., when the teller’s 
batches and the out-clearings and 
transit batches must be sorted and 
listed. 

Explanation of how the new 
schedule automatically levels off 
these peak loads, so that the work 
flows through more smoothly to all 
departments, and at less expense 
than previously, involves first, a de- 
tailed analysis of our former sys- 
tem, which is the conventional one 
now in use by most banks. 

Previously 30 of our combined 
staff of 52 men were employed in the 
interior or batch department as 
elerks. The balance of the staff was 
comprised of 12 bookkeepers and 10 


tellers—not an unusual force. 

Under the former system, tellers 
did teller’s work only, and remained 
at their windows from 8:30 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m., excepting for time 
at lunch. The entire bulk of their 
work comes through during: the 
hours the bank is open for business, 
and their morning and afternoon 
slack periods were almost coincident 
with the peak load periods in the 
interior department. 

Bookkeepers, who formerly spent 
all of their time sight-paying and 
posting their ledgers, would also 
have had slack periods during the 
twice-daily peak loads in the inte- 
rior department, had it not been for 
the fact that they managed to drag 
out their work by a continual sort- 
ing-in of debits and credits to their 


Under the new system tellers now work in the Interior Department 
from 8:30 to 10 a. m., and from 3:30 p. m. until the end of their 
day, thus making every moment of their time in the bank productive. 
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Installation of a night posting system proved an opportunity to effect a com- . 
plete change in the schedule of the bookkeepers so that they too might be 
available to participate in the peak load work of the Interior Department. 


ledgers, and thus fill up their day. 
Their hours were from 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m. This early start was necessary 
in order that the machine posting 
and the balancing of the ledgers 
might be completed by 11:30 a.m. 

Increased business was making the 
morning’s work more and more of 
a load, until it was apparent that 
unless we decreased the number of 
accounts on each ledger and put on 
a few additional men, we would no 
longer be able to make even the 
11:30 deadline for the morning post- 
ing. 

The remaining hours of the book- 
keeper’s day were divided as fol- 
lows: From 11:30 to 1 p.m. they 
were occupied with the sight paying 
of the in-clearings to approximately 
11,009 accourits. From 1 p.m. to 
2:45, they went out for lunch, this 
longer lunch period than that al- 
lowed during the present set-up 
being required because of the earlier 


Peak Load Periods 





A Peak. In-clearings and in- 
mail from correspondents. 

B Lull. Tellers’ batches only. 

C Peak. Tellers’ batches and 
out-clearings. 





starting time. From 2:45 p.m. until 
3:30 p.m. they listed tellers’ and 
interior batches in the interior de- 
partment, and from 3:30 p.m. to 
5 p.m. they completed the sight pay- 
ing of their ledgers. 

Our present staff is made up as 
follows: 13 clerks, 18 bookkeepers 
(12 day and 6 night) and 10 tellers 
—a total of 41. , 

Under this arrangement, 13 in- 
stead of 35 clerks are employed in 
our combined interior, transit, clear- 
ings, and distribution departments. 
The teller’s staff is unchanged in 
number and the bookkeeping staff 
has been changed only by the addi- 
tion of six men to the night posting 
division. 

With the new system, tellers now 
report to the interior department 
upon their arrival at 8:30 a.m. 
Until 10 a.m. they are engaged in 
proving and listing of in-mail from 
correspondent banks and _ branches 


Tellers, Formerly 





A Preparing currency; get- 
ting cages ready 
B Window work 


C Miscellaneous cage routine 
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and listing of in-clearings from 
clearing house banks to the individ. 
ual ledgers. 

From 10 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. they 
perform routine window duties, and 
at 3:30 p.m. they return to the 
interior department to assist on 
cleaning up the tellers’ batches and 
the out-going clearings and transit 
batches. 

Formerly the 8:30 to 10 a.m. pe. 
riod that the tellers spent in the 
interior department was consumed 
in sorting out currency and generally 
preparing their cages for the day’s 
work; the 3:30 to 4:30 period in the 
afternoon was likewise spent in cage 
routine work, which was stretched 
out to comfortably consume the 
entire day. 

Under the present system early 
morning and later afternoon work 
in the tellers’ cages is crowded into 
the hours that the bank is open for 
business. 

Installation of our night posting 
system was regarded by this bank as 
more than just a means of getting 
the ledgers posted in time for the 
next morning’s business. With us, 
the night posting proved an oppor- 
tunity to affect a complete change 
in the schedule of the bookkeepers, 
so that they too might be available 
to participate in the peak load work 
of the interior department. Twelve 
regular daytime bookkeepers now 
start work at 8:45 a.m., taking an 
hour for lunch and leaving at 5:15 
p.m. The period from 8:30 a.m. to 
11:30 am., which was formerly 
spent in posting and balancing of 
the ledgers, is now devoted to the 
listing of the in-mail and in-clearing 
in the interior department. 


As a result of the combined 


Tellers, Now 





A Interior department 
B Window work 
G Interior department 
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1 Transition to the new system 
was gradual over a nine-month 
period. 

2 The new schedule entailed 
no discharge of employees or 
obsoletion of equipment. 

3 Slack periods of tellers were 
found to coincide with peak 
periods in the interior depart- 
ment. 

4 Tellers now prove and list 
in-mail and in-clearings till the 
bank opens. 


How It Works And What It Accomplishes 


5 After 3:30, they help on 
tellers’ batches, out-clearings, and 
transit batches. 


6 A night bookkeeping staff 
also helps on the afternoon peak 
and completes all postings. 


7 Ledgers are posted and bal- 
anced every morning when the 
bank opens. 


8 All departments complete 
their balances and reports two 
hours earlier than before. 


9 Morning balances now in- 
clude interior work and mail 


reaching the bank by 11:00 A. M. 


10 There is greater flexibility 
in the bookkeeping staffs—sick- 
ness and absences do not disrupt 
the routine. 

11 Tellers now do two and 
three-quarter hours more of pro- 
ductive work per day. 

12 Switching men to other 
departments makes them more 
intelligent bankers. 


errr LT SAE SSS SR SS 
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power obtained from the tellers, the 
bookkeepers and the interior clerks, 
all of the morning work in the 
interior department is completed by 
11:30 a.m. In order that there is no 
delay in the morning, about four or 
five interior clerks report for work 
at 8 a.m. to have a quantity of work 
ready for the tellers and bookkeepers 
when they arrive at 8:45. 

The remainder of the bookkeepers’ 
day is divided as follows: At 11:30 
a.m., they start the sight paying of 
their ledgers. They go to lunch as 
soon as they finish this operation, 
which is usually about 12:30 p.m., 
and they report again to the Inte- 
rior Department after lunch to list 
letters and interior batches. At 3:45 
they complete the sight paying of 
the debits and credits accumulated 
from the counter work of the tellers, 
finishing usually at 5:15 p.m. 

Day bookkeepers now handle their 
items only twice—once in the morn- 
ing and once in the afternoon. All 
of their clearing house items are 





Bookkeepers, Formerly 





A Balancing ledgers 
B Sight paying 

C Linch 

D Interior work 

E Sight paying 
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ready for them at 11:30 a.m. and 
are sorted and paid in a single 
operation, consuming from one hour 
to an hour and a quarter. In like 
manner, the great bulk of their 
interior work is ready for them at 
3:45 p.m., when they finish in the 
interior department, and is sorted in 
and paid with their previous work 
in a single operation. Thus, by the 
elimination of all waste motion, they 
are enabled to complete their entire 
paying function in not more than 
two and one-half hours—a process 
which formerly required ‘practically 
all of their day not actually spent 
in posting to their ledgers. 

In summary—the day bookkeepers 
now handle all sight paying, the 
largest part of the interior debit and 
eredit batches and about 75% of the 
tellers’ batches. 

Six night bookkeepers now work 
from 3:30 p.m. until 11:30 p.m. 
From 3:30 until their ledgers are 
ready for posting, about 5:15 p.m., 
they complete any work left un- 


Day Bookkeepers, Now 





A List and prove in-mail, list 
local clearing~ 


B Books 


€ Lunch 


D Int. dept.—tlist tellers’ and 
int. batches. 


finished by the day bookkeepers and 
perform miscellaneous duties in the 
transit and clearing departments. 
Each bookkeeper is responsible for 
the posting and balancing of ap- 
proximately 2000 accounts, the work 
having been previously sorted. 

Benefits which the bank derives 
from this thorough revision of rou- 
tine may be enumerated as follows: 

1. We now have the use of the 
ledgers, completely posted and bal- 
anced, and recording every trans- 
action of the previous day, from the 
moment the bank opens, instead of 
having to wait until 11:30 a.m. 

2. The general bookkeeping de- 
partment is now able to complete its 
daily statements involving the totals 
of deposits the first thing in the 
morning, instead of having to wait 
for the completion of the posting at 
11:30, as formerly. This has proved 
to be a great help, as it enables all 
of the departments affected to get 
out their balances and reports fully 


(Continued on page 553) 


Night Bookkeepers, Now 





A Clean-up work left by staff. 
B Balance and post 12,000 


accounts, 


E Complete sight paying of 
tellers’ debits and credits. 







NE aspect of constructive ecus- 
() tomer relations which was 

given very little attention for 
some years, but which now seems to 
be coming very much to the fore, 
is the matter of bank stationery. In 
a word, there is a growing realiza- 
tion of the opportunity for building 
good will through the right type of 
ehecks (and check books), pass 
books, statement of condition fold- 
ers, customer statement sheets and 
other ‘‘external’’ forms, as well as 
letterheads. 

The business of banking has 
undergone a tremendous change in 
recent years. Many of these changes 
have affected other businesses, and 
of these, one of the most evident is 
the volume and quality of litho- 
graphing and printing which banks 
consume. 

It is well known that while banks 
have long been advocates of cost 
analysis for their borrowing custom- 
ers, bankers themselves were among 
the last to adopt it in the operation 
of their own: businesses. There was 
a time in banking when volume was 
regarded as the sole source of 
profits. The suecess of a bank was 
measured by the number of accounts 
it had on its books and the number 
of customers seen at its tellers’ win- 
dows. When the banker checked his 
books at the end of the year and 


Suggesting that the bank’s stationery be put to 
work on the public relations job, Mr. Neal 


Good Stationery Build 


indicates the sensible middle course between 
penny-pinching and wasteful extravagance. 


found he had realized a nice profit, 
and at the same time saw that he 
had enjoyed an increase in the num- 
ber of customers during the same 
period, he immediately, but errone- 
ously, jumped to the conclusion that 
more customers must mean more 
profits, irrespective of what kind of 
accounts they maintained. 

It was at a time when new banks 
were springing up at a very rapid 
rate—about one thousand new ones 
each year—and it began to look as 
if the bankers and the oil companies 
were in a race to see who could oc- 
eupy all the corner lots in town! 

The first and most important ob- 
jective was to build up volume—get 
new business on the books as rapidly 
as possible and offer all sorts of in- 
ducements to prospective depositors. 
‘Start a checking account with 
$1.00 and get a new fountain pen,’’ 
was not an unfamiliar slogan. 


® But what had this to do with bank 
stationery? It had much to do with 
it. Banks vied with each other in 
offering the most luxurious and ex- 
pensive pass books, check books, and 
lithographed forms to their deposi- 
tors. If Mrs. Brown opened a ten- 
dollar checking account, she was 
given the opportunity to select a 
pass book from a wide variety of 
colors and sizes so that it was quite 


possible to match the color of her 








eyes and fit whatever pocket book | 


size she may have been carrying at 
the moment. 
The same was true of the check 


book that was given her. Innumer. | 


able sizes and styles of check books 


were kept in stock so that it was | 


possible to suit the most exacting 
tastes and demands in order to keep 
Mrs. Brown from going across the 
street where she was quite certain 
that she could get exactly the kind 
of pass book and check book she 
wanted. No one stopped to inquire 
of Mrs. Brown if she had already 
written a check for $10.00 that 
would automatically close the ac- 
count as soon as it appeared on the 
books. The net result was she re- 
ceived lithographed supplies at a 
cost to the bank that would require 
the full earning power of $10.00 sev- 
eral years to repay even if it re- 
mained untouched on the bank’s 
books. You may regard this as an 
extreme case, but I have seen it hap- 
pen many times in the banking in- 
stitutions with which I have been 
connected. 

But something began to happen 
in banking that changed this situa- 
tion. Profits began to drop. Inter- 
est rates started to decline; yields 
on good bonds began falling. Bank- 
ers were forced to cut operating 
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By WILLIAM H. NEAL 


Vice President In Charge of Public 
Relations, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Co., Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


‘ 


costs and analyze accounts to see 
which were unprofitable. Service 
charges were installed to prevent 
losses on thousands of accounts that 
erowded the bank ledgers. The 
banker was forced to install cost 
analysis systems. During the past 
few years many banks have been 
able to show a profit only because 
they faced facts squarely and cut 
costs wherever they could do so 
without impairing the quality of 
their services to customers. 

One result of such a change in 
poliey was to eliminate many litho- 
graphed forms—to standardize on 
fewer and less expensive styles of 
check and pass books. 

Frankly, I think the economy 
movement went too far in many 
banks. In their zeal for lower costs, 
bankers in some cases adopted litho- 
graphed forms below the standards 
of what the public has a right to 
expect of a reputable financial in- 
stitution. 

And yet, we must face the indis- 
putable fact that certain principles 
of standardization and economy 
have come to stay in the use of 
lithographed supplies by banks. As 
a banker I am naturally interested 
in true economy; but at the same 
time I am tremendously interested 
in all matters affecting the relations 
of banks with their customers and 


Your customer, 
who writes a 
check—the busi- 
ness man, who 
receives it— 
what impression 
does that check 
give them of 
YOUR bank? 
Do your letter- 
heads, monthly 
statements, and 
other external 
forms create the 
same impression 
—good or bad? 


the public, and I know that there 
are certain standards of quality, in 
service and material, which banks 
cannot afford to sacrifice if they 
expect to maintain public confidence 
and prestige. Just where the line 
exists that separates proper quality 
from sub-standard quality, I can- 
not say. Much depends on the loca- 
tion of the bank, its clientele, and 
what its previous policies have been. 
I do say this much: In maintaining 
proper standards of quality in your 
lithographed supplies, you are mak- 
ing a definite contribution to good 
publie relations for your bank. 

In studying customer relations 
with staff members in our bank, I 
have often said to them that the 
public expects more of banks than 
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it does of the average type of busi- 
ness; that bank depositors expect a 
higher standard of service at the 
teller’s window than they would 
look for at the average mercantile 
counter. The tolerance which might 
be given to various retail businesses 
is somehow not extended to banks. 
I believe that this is a point to be 
seriously considered when the 
banker purchases forms that go to 
his customers and the public—they 
expect a standard of quality better 
than the average. 

There are many ways of winning 
and holding publie good will. The 
most basic, of course, is fair, courte- 
ous, and friendly (but not unctuous) 
treatment of customers and the pub- 
lie generally. Frank discussion of 






















Frankly, I think the economy 
movement (on stationery) went 
too far in many banks. 

ve 

There are certain standards of 
quality which banks cannot af- 
ford to sacrifice if they expect 
to maintain public confidence 
and prestige. 

sili 

The public expects higher 
standards of quality from banks 
than from the average business. 

—o-— 

Some (purchasing agents) play 

an important—though unseen— 





Six Thoughts On Buying Stationery 


part in the efficient operation of 
their bank and in its public re- 
lations. 
anseligenee 
I believe any bank would 
prefer to buy its printed mate- 
rial from a local house—other 
things being equal. 
aia 
The general solution, it seems, 
is to buy at home all internal 
forms and material, but to go 
where necessary to get the best 
quality and prices of checks, and 
other forms requiring a design 
staff and specialized equipment. 





banking matters, sound advertising 
and publicity, careful training of 
employees, and all the many points 
of contact between bankers and 
customer—these have their influence 
on public opinion and public pres- 
tige. The various forms which banks 
give their customers have a very 
definite place in this picture and 
we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
every check, every pass book, every 
letterhead is a direct representative 
of the bank whose name is litho- 
graphed thereon. 

Many concerns today are willing 
to pay for specially designed checks 
that will capitalize their name and 
products. This makes for more satis- 
fied customers, and at the same time 
lifts a load off the bank’s stationery 
costs. Stationers of the better type 
are well equipped for this special 
design work, and glad to cooperate. 
As more and more customers take 
this attitude—of being willing to 
pay for checks which give them 
greater convenience, prestige, and 
security through special designs, 
numbering, imprinting, or other 





means—this trend should continue, 
to the advantage both of banks and 
customers. 

In our bank, we believe that we 
are aiming toward a_ scientific 
method of purchasing. This does not 
mean that we think it is worth while 
to spend $1.06 in purchasing depart- 
ment expenses to buy a dollar’s 
worth of stationery and supplies. 
(I understand that such a discovery 
has led to abolishing some purchas- 
ing departments in business and 
industry. ) 


® Purchasing agents are of many 
types, as you know. Some of them 
play an important (though unseen) 
part in the efficient, economical 
operations of their bank and in its 
relations with the public. Others, 
of the ‘‘pin-straightening’’ variety, 
lose sight of the main objectives and 
need to think along different lines. 
[ have heard of an important nation- 
wide corporation which used to in- 
sist for years that its local agents 
erind up the leads of all worn-out 
indelible pencils, and make indelible 
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ink of them. There may be a certain 
amount of this sort of ‘‘economy”’ 
in the banking world. 


We feel, rather, that the purchas. 
ing department should be a means 
to an end—or to several ends: 
economy, standardization, quality, 
operating efficiency, and the elimi- 
nation of opinion and guesswork. 

As to the actual purchasing of 
stationery and supplies, I believe 
any bank would prefer to buy its 
lithographed and printed material 
from a local house—other things 
being equal. The natural desire 
to stimulate local business—even 
apart from the fact that the local 
members of the graphic arts group 
are friends and neighbors—perhaps 
club or church companions—make 
this inclination natural and sound. 


Other things being equal..... ‘ 
but when they are not equal, the 
bank’s interests call for some other 
solution. As matters have developed 
in our complex industrial structure, 
the better types of lithography and 
die stamping require a heavy capi- 
tal investment—one which cannot 
always be supported by the volume 
of business available locally. There- 
fore, a bank may have to choose 
between slightly inferior work 
bought at home, or better work 
produced elsewhere. The same thing 
is likely to hold true of prices. It 
seems to me that the general solu- 
tion is to buy or produce at home 
those items which are least impor- 
tant—internal forms and material 
rather simply handled; but to go 
wherever it may be necessary to get 
the best quality and prices for 
checks and any other forms which 
need a larger organization, a design 
staff, and specialized equipment 
and experience. 


I believe that banks are under an 
obligation to maintain certain defin- 
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‘te standards of quality in their sta- 
tionery and forms—particularly 
those forms which reach customers 
and public and which, therefore, be- 
come the representatives of the 
banks using them. I feel just as 
strongly that lithographers who sell 
to banks are under an obligation to 
us and to themselves to make it 
worth while for us to buy better 
supplies, by constant study and re- 
search that will result in giving the 
bank better material for the dollar 
it spends, and by figuring costs ac- 
eurately and quoting accordingly. 
No bank worth its salt wants sta- 
tioners to handle its business at a 
loss; but neither does it expect them 
to load on more than the job should 
bear. 

In time, stationery is bound to 
make its value felt to all of us— 
perhaps not directly, but in creating 
good will on the part of those cus- 
tomers we already have and good 
will with those we want to have. 


Attention, Bank 
Purchasing Officers 


In less than two years, the Rand 
MfNally Semi-annual Buyers Guide 
has definitely won the approbation 
of bankers upon whose shoulders 
rests the purchasing function for 
their institutions. The only such 
list published for bankers, it com- 
prehensively and conveniently 
indexes all the equipment and supply 
sources essential to the smooth, effi- 
cient operation of a modern bank. 

The October issue again brings 
the Fall Edition of the Guide to 
your desk. Watch for it—make 
constant use of it. It will save you 
time and relax some of the furrows 
in your brow. Even more impor- 
tant, you will find it an invaluable 
aid in meeting your bank’s supply 
needs quickly and economically. 
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Here is a collection of letterheads from financial institutions in various parts of the 
country, which suggest the wide range of design possibilities for stationery of this type. 
Note particularly the consistent use of either a trade mark or some view of the bank’s 
quarters—a means of identifying the institution in the reader’s mind. 
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More Safe 
Deposit 
Business 
With Air 


Conditioning 


By EARL N. HENDRICKS 


Manager, Safe Deposit Department 
Central Bank of Oakland, Calif. 


Air conditioning improved 
service, boosted box rent- 
als, and increased custom- 
er good will and customer 
interest for the whole bank. 


Seven Advantages In 
This System 


1 A year-round 
installed. 

2 Separate thermostats, located 
in the department, control the 
vault and the booth room temper- 
atures. 


system was 


3 Separate duct systems sup- 
ply the vault and the booth room. 


4 The ducts and the thermo- 
stat wires disconnect when the 
vault door is closed. 


5 The vault duct runs behind 
the wall, with 10 outlets. 


6 The booth room duct runs 
above the booth partitions with 
four outlets. 


7 The system does not use any 
valuable floor space in either 
vault or booth room, and was 
installed without interrupting de- 
partment routine and is practic- 
ally automatic. 
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E PRIDE ourselves on hav- 
Win one of the largest and 

most modern safe deposit 
departments on the Pacific Coast, 
consisting of a vault covering 1,482 
square feet of floor space, and con- 
taining 10,000 boxes, with space for 
6,000 additional boxes to take care 
of future requirements. In addition, 
the department is equipped with 26 
coupon rooms and two large com- 
mittee rooms for the convenience of 
box holders. An additional feature 
of the safe deposit department is a 
a very large burglar-proof storage 
vault, fitted with steel shelving and 
having steel wired sections and 
lockers for the reception of trunks 
and boxes of valuables. 

Not overlooking any opportunity 
to improve service in this depart- 
ment, the Central Bank of Oakland 
has recently completed an extensive 
modernization program which in- 
cluded the installation of a modern 
air-conditioning system in the vault, 
committee and coupon rooms. Air- 
conditioning engineers regard it as 
one of the finest installations of its 
kind, especially adapted to meet the 
special conditions existing in the 
vault. It is a year-round system 
with individual controls for both 
the bank vault and the coupon 
booths. 

Other banks contemplating simi- 
lar equipment in their safe deposit 
departments may be interested in 
how the system was planned and 
installed, and particularly in the 
results obtained since the work was 
completed. There is no question that 
operating conditions in the safe de- 
posit department have improved 
100%. However, the most important 
result of the air-conditioning has 
been that we have a very strong 
selling point to attract new custom- 
ers—something that we lost no time 
in capitalizing to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Not long after the air condition- 
ing system was installed the bank 
inaugurated an intensive new cus- 
tomer campaign for the safe deposit 
department. A feature of this cam- 
paign was a contest, in which the 
employees of the bank were divided 
into teams, with prizes to teams, as 
well as to individuals who secured 
the most customers for box rentals 
during the specified period. This 
campaign was very effective, result- 
ing in a marked increase of rentals, 


mostly because the employees who 
tried to interest their friends and 
acquaintance had a very good selling 
point—an air-conditioned vault. All 
they had to do was to escort their 
friends to the vault, as convincing 
proof that we had the most com- 
fortable department in town. 

Old customers, individuals, and 
officers of corporations were so im- 
pressed by the added comfort in the 
vault and the rooms, that they 
turned boosters—not only for the 
safe deposit department, but also 
for the other departments of the 
bank. The increase in customer 
good-will, so essential today in any 
banking institution, is something 
that should be seriously considered 
in contemplating any physical im- 
provement, whether it be an air 
conditioning system or a more effi- 
cient method in operating routine. 

Before actually installing the air 
conditioning equipment, a survey 
was made of existing conditions, 
such as normal occupancy in vault 
and booth rooms, heat radiation 
from lights, and the number of cubic 
feet of ventilation air per minute 
required. 

It was estimated that 10 people 
normally occupy the vault at one 
time, and the occupancy in the 
booth room normally averages 20 
people. With these figures as a basis, 
and considering also the amount of 
wattage from the lamps in these 
rooms, it was decided to supply 900 
eubie feet of ventilation air per 
minute in the vault, and 2,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute in the booth 
room. 

Under these conditions, the air- 
conditioning equipment was then 
selected with a view to maintaining, 
in summer, an indoor temperature 
of 80 degrees Fahrenheit, when the 
outdoor temperature is 88 degrees. 
Although the system can be adjusted 
to give lower temperature, should 
that become necessary, it was our 
judgment that the temperature dif- 
ferential of 8 degrees, as a basis for 
the design of the air conditioning 
system, would give adequate cooling 
for normal hot spells during the 
summer. ; 

An important feature of the sys- 
tem is that it is convertible for heat- 
ing purposes during the winter 
months. At that time the system 
operates in precisely the same 
manner, that is, fresh air is dis- 
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tributed in the vault and booth 
rooms through the same distribution 
system, this air being heated to 70 
degrees Fahrenheit as it passes 
through the duct system. This addi- 
tional feature is considered very 
important, as it is just as necessary 
to maintain a uniform and com- 
fortable temperature during the 
winter months to avoid stuffiness 
and to maintain proper humidity. 


Aside from maintaining a com- 
fortable temperature, the system 
provides proper humidity control, 
during both the winter and summer 
months—the ideal condition being 
slightly than 50% relative 
humidity. 


less 


A very important feature of the 
system is the thermostatic control 
which automatically controls the 
temperature in the vault and booth 
room. The two thermostats have 
been placed in the vault and in the 
booth room, so that when it is de- 
sired to raise or lower the tempera- 
ture in either this can be done in 
each of these rooms by the manager 
of the department or by his assis- 
tants, without the necessity of ad- 
justing the air-conditioning system 
in the engine room. Generally the 
thermostat requires little adjusting, 


In addition, a thermostat has been 
installed in the duct system which 
supplies fresh air to the rooms, 
along with the heating coil, so that 
during the winter months, when the 
air going through is cold it is auto- 
matically heated to 70 degrees tem- 
perature, and that temperature is 
maintained throughout the day. 


The entire system consists of a 
blower, cooling unit, and two sets of 
coils, which, as already stated, is 
sufficient to maintain year-round 
air conditioning in the vault and 
coupon booths. The blower is of the 
multi-vane type and runs continu- 
ously, with tempering coils in the 
duets which automatically temper 
the air, subject to the control of the 
duct thermostat. The condenser, 
located in the basement, automati- 
cally cuts in when cooling is re- 
quired. 


Two duct systems were con- 
structed, one for the vault, and 
another leading into the booth room. 
The duct leads into the vault 
through a flexible connection, which 
can be easily disconnected when the 
vault door is closed. Similarly, the 





wiring connection between the ther- 
mostat and the cooling unit leading 
into the vault also has a flexible 
connection, so that when the vault 
is closed the thermostat will have 
no wiring connection to the outside. 


In the vault the duet has been con- 
cealed behind the steel walls, near 
the ceiling, with a total of 10 regis- 
ter outlets. 


The duct construction in the booth 
room is somewhat different. Instead 
of being concealed in the wall, as in 
the vault, the duct has been placed 
just above the top of the booth parti- 
tions, although resting against the 
wall. This duct, which feeds 2,000 
eubie feet of air to the booth room, 
measures 10 by 30 inches. The air 
in this duet is foreed from the fresh 
air filter chamber located in the bas- 
ment. The duct enters the booth 
room through the floor in the fore- 
most booth, going up to the corner 
of the booth directly above the parti- 
tion, where it breaks into four dis- 
tribution pipes each 12 by 12 inches. 
These feed the air into the four 
register outlets located proportion- 
ately to the length of the room. 
By this means, the fresh air is dis- 
tributed evenly to all of the booths, 
without the necessity of building in 
individual register outlets in each. 
Under this arrangement each outlet 
supplies conditioned air to an aver- 
age of seven rooms, and also sup- 
plies air in the corridor between 
the two rows of rooms. 

The air-conditioning system was 
installed without any interruption 
in the routine of the safe deposit 
department, owing to the fact that 
the condensing unit, the unit 


evaporators, and the other basic 
equipment were installed in the 
basement, and the ducts were 


placed in sections when the vault 
and the booth rooms were out of 
operation. The system requires little 
attention, all of the maintenance 
work being done by the building 
engineer in connection with his 
other duties, and has proven satis- 
factory in every other respect. 

One thing should be added, that 
the air-conditioning system has not 
taken any space in the vault and 
booths, which is an important con- 
sideration, as floor space is very 
valuable in this department. This 
makes it an ideal system for such a 
department. 
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The author points to the compact con- 
densing unit used to air-condition both 
the vault and the booth room. 





This thermostat controls booth room 
temperature independent of the vault. 


Note air outlets for the vault, above 
the tiers of deposit boxes. 








10 Short-Cuts To 


Central File Efficiency 


By W. J. CASSIN 


Assistant Cashier, The Farmers and Merchants National Bank 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Ten practical ideas that, together, make this central correspond. 
ence file an efficient, economical unit, rather than a labyrinth 
into which important papers so often slip out of sight forever. 


HE Farmers and Merchants 
U[ ssvon Bank of Los Anze!es 

has given much attention to 
the development of efficient methods 
of filing correspondence, thereby 
reducing filing costs and rendering 
a type of service that is greatly ap- 
preciated by the bank’s officers and 
department managers. 


1. All filing matter reaching the 
central correspondence filing de- 
partment has been properly stamped 
by an officer or department man- 
ager, which indicates that it has been 
released for filing purposes. Upon 
receiving these papers the file clerk 
also stamps each piece with her de- 
partment stamp which shows the 
filing date. The next step is to 
underline with red pencil the names 
or subjects under which the pieces 
are to be filed, following which the 
papers are thrown into three groups 
representing the three main classifi- 
cations of the file: general corre- 
spondence, bank correspondence, and 
transit. This, in brief, is the pvro- 
cedure followed before making the 
alphabetical sort. 


2. The alphabetical sort is handled 
with the aid of specially designed 
equipment recently installed in the 
department. This consists of a series 
of visibly indexed overlapping divid- 
ers in a steel container, which can 
be moved back and forth on a ball- 
bearing carriage fastened to the 
table at which the file clerk is seated. 
The dividers each bear an alphabetic 
caption dividing the alphabet into 
100 divisions scientifically se'ected 
io give quick and accurate sorting. 
To insert a piece of correspondence 
in its proper alphabetical divider, 
the clerk simply moves that divider 
opposite her sorting pile on the 
table. In this manner the clerk can 
sort an enormous volume of papers 
with efficient speed and accuracy, 
end with little effort except that of 
inserting the papers in their re- 
spective alphabetic dividers. With 
the aid of this equipment the file 
clerk can sort and file in one day 
from 1700 to 3000 pieces of filing 
matter. 


3. A very practical arrangement 
of each year’s correspondence has 


been adopted which speeds up refer- 
ence to papers referred to fre- 
quently. Two year’s correspondence 
is kept in the 52 four-drawer filing 
cases which comprise the active cor- 
respondence file. The upper two 
drawers contain correspondence and 
other papers for 1936. Directly be- 
low these two rows are two rows of 
drawers housing the 1935  corre- 
spondence. The same sections of 
the index appearing in the upper 
drawers for 1936 will be found in 
the lower 1935 drawers. This is 
particularly helpful early in the 
year after the annual transfer pe- 
riod, when there are frequent calls 
for correspondence filed late in the 
year, along with correspondence for 
the early part of the new year. It 
is important that the 1936 and the 
1935 correspondence be conveniently 
adjacent to one another and acces- 
sible, since active correspondence 
and transit papers for 1934 were 
transferred to steel transfer cases 
at the time of the January 1936 
transfer and arranged in orderly 
manner in the permanent transfer 
vault. Here each year’s filing is 





10 Ideas In Brief 


1 Stamping for file and under- 
lining names and subjects imme- 
diately upon receipt. 


2 Alphabetical sorting on a 
sliding table. 


3 “Parallel filing” of preced- 
ing year’s correspondence. 


4 Special indexing of miscel- 
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laneous correspondence. 


5 Sheets stapled in 
right-hand corner. 


upper 
6 Separate folders for impor- 
tant correspondents. 


7 Extensive cross-indexing with 
extra carbon copies. 


8 A ‘‘borrowed”’ sticker at- 
tached to removed correspond- 
ence. 


9 An “out” card and “out 
register” to check on borrowed 


files. 


10 The index name invariably 
underlined on every file item. 
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Forms which speed the operation and increase the accuracy of this central filing system: 


A—A “reminder” sticker attached to all items bor- 


rowed from file. 


B—The cross reference sheet gives greater certainty 


of locating a particular letter. 


kept in separate groups of transfer 
cases, providing accessibility to the 
entire file. A definite destruction 
schedule has been carefully studied 
out in accordance with legal re- 
quirements and serviceability, and 
this schedule is strictly maintained. 


4. By careful analysis, the corre- 
spondence file was found to be 
largely miscellaneous in character 
and a carefully planned indexing 
system was developed. The general 
correspondence file is controlled by 
a scientifically devised 1000 division 
A-Z index. These are the sign-posts 
directing the operator to the section 
of the file desired. Miscellaneous 
letters are filed in a set of 2000 
division miscellaneous folders. This 
provides double the number of mis- 
cellaneous folders and speeds up 
reference to miscellaneous papers 
90%. Arrangement of papers within 
the miscellaneous folder is strictly 
alphabetical, all papers to or from 
the same individual or corporation 


borrowed folder. 


C—The “out” card which signals the absence of a 


D—tThe “out register” serves as a double check 


against absent correspondence. 


being stapled together. 


5. Recently this bank has experi- 
mented with the method of stapling 
correspondence, fastening it at the 
right-hand upper corner instead of 
the customary left-hand upper 
eorner. This has two advantages. 
First of all, the papers fit snugly 
into the folders, with none of the 
miscellaneous papers projecting out. 
Secondly, it is more practicable and 
rapid to finger over the stapled 
edges in searching for miscellaneous 
names, than to finger the loose ends 
on the opposite side from the sta- 
pling. 


6. Reference to the file is speeded 
up by using separate folders for 
important correspondents filed by 
name back of the index guide, and 
in front of the miscellaneous folder 
of that group. Generally when 10 
pieces have accumulated in the mis- 
eellaneous folder for one individual 
they are taken out and an individual 
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folder made out and labeled dis- 
tinetly on the projecting tab. This 
eliminates much time and effort in 
searching for the correspondence in 
miscellaneous folders, and has the 
additional advantage that the in- 
dividual’s correspondence is kept 
intact for reference purposes. 


7. A great deal of executive time 
is saved by extensive cross indexing. 
Two extra copies of all outgoing 
correspondence are made up by the 
stenographic department. Number 
1 extra copy goes to the central 
correspondence file immediately 
where it is filed by date. This pro- 
vides the bank with a complete 
chronological file of all out-going 
letters. At times this chronological 
file has been the only means of 
locating very valuable papers. 
Number 2 extra copy is held in the 
department for follow-up purposes, 
if desired. Otherwise it is also sent 
to the central correspondence file 
where it is used if there is need for 
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The automatic sorting table. The upper rack, into which correspondence is sorted, 
slides back and forward in the trough of the table. With this equipment the clerk 
can sort and file from 1700 to 3000 pieces in a day. 


cross indexing. In this ease the 
Number 2 copy is filed under the 
eross index title. This eliminates the 
making up of cross index sheets. 
Where there is an individual folder 
in the file, cross indexing of the 
individual or corporation’s name is 
found to be greatly expedited by 
the use of the folder-back card cross 
index. The folder-back, the same 
tab height as the individual folder, 
is filed in the location cross indexed 
and refers to the location of the 
individual folder. Incoming letters 
are cross indexed on buff colored 
cross index sheets with the proper 
directional information. 


8. When any correspondence is 
removed from the file and taken 
from the central correspondence de- 
partment, a ‘‘Borrowed”’ sticker is 
attached to it. This is a salmon 
colored form 314x3 inches, and con- 
tains specific instructions as to the 
removal and return of the borrowed 
form. The use of this colored sticker 
usually eliminates loss of the file 
matter, or unnecessary delay in its 
return. 
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9. Upon removal of the complete 
correspondence folder, an ‘‘Out’’ 
eard is duplicated for the folder in 
the same position. A record of the 
folder’s removal is also made on the 
‘‘Out Register’’, which is properly 
receipted by the person borrowing 
the material. Upon return of the 
material to the file it is checked with 
the ‘‘Out’’ ecard, which is then re- 
moved. The ‘‘Out Register’’ is 
checked at the same time. This is 
contrary to the usual practice of 
checking with the ‘‘Out Register’’ 
when the material is returned and 
then again as the material is re- 
placed in the file. This results in a 
saving of time and labor. 


10. Finally, it may be interesting 
to note that in every instance the 
names under which the correspond- 
ence is to be filed and cross indexed 
are invariably underlined with a red 
pencil. This not only applies to cor- 
respondence, but to bank corre- 
spondence, transit papers, internal 
communications, collection forms 
and other papers. Being underlined 
in red when it is first received in 


the department, the proper title is 
instantly spot-lighted with every 
reference. This saves carefully sean- 
ning the paper in either filing or re- 
ference. The extra time involved in 
underlining the proper title is well 
worth it because of the filing and 
reference time saved and the auto- 
matie check to prevent misfiling. 


The ABC Of The 


Federal Reserve System 


By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER 
Published by the Princeton Univ. Press 
Cloth—286 pages—$2.50 


This is the tenth revised edition, 
which brings information regarding 
the Federal Reserve System up to 
July, 1936. The author is well 
known as an authority on money, 
having been advisor to many gov- 
ernments. 

The book is compact, containing 
286 pages, and is well indexed. In 
a chapter entitled ‘‘ Further Drastic 
Banking and Currency Legislation,” 
Professor Kemmerer discusses the 
Banking Act of 1933, The Gold 
Purchase Plan, The Rising Dollar 
Exchange Rates, The Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, The Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934, The Control of Credit 
Used For Speculative Purposes, 
The Retirement of All National 
Bank Notes, Federal Insurance of 
Bank Deposits and Pros and Cons 
of Deposit Insurance. 

In another chapter, he discusses 
the Banking Act of 1935 and the 
problem of excess reserves. In clos- 
ing the last chapter, Professor Kem- 
merer says: ‘‘The future value and 
usefulness of the federal reserve sys- 
tem will depend in large measure 
upon the freedom with which it is 
allowed to operate and the restraint 
with which the treasury uses the 
very great monetary powers now 
lodged in its hands. If the treasury 
gradually withdraws from the field 
of direct currency and credit con- 
trol, the federal reserve system may 
well continue its evolutionary de- 
velopments and render even more 
valuable service to the nation in the 
future than it has in the past. If 
the treasury continues to eclipse the 
federal reserve system, however, and 
uses its powers in behalf of unduly 
low interest rates and of currency 
and credit expansion, the reserve 
authorities will be relatively help- 
less witnesses of the result.”’ 
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By THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 


President, Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Va. 


Suggestions 


For 





A State Research Committee 


This is an open letter to Clarence T. Leinbach, vice president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co. of Winston-Salem, N. C., who is chairman of the 
research committee of the state bankers association. 
research committees now that the contents will be helpful to every banker. 


for suggestions for the work of 

a research committee, | am tak- 
ing the liberty of sending you a 
copy of articles which appeared in 
the Rand M°Nally Bankers Monthly, 
and also copy of a speech that I 
made before the Georgia Bankers 
Association, which will give you 
some idea of my general attitude 
toward bank research. 

Guy Emerson, vice president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, is 
chairman of a committee of the 
Reserve City Bankers Association 
which is undertaking to develop 
bank research among the various 
state associations. I should like to 
suggest that you write to him and 
ask him to send you bulletins of 
the Reserve City Bankers Associa- 
tion in connection with banks in- 
augurating research. 


As you perhaps are aware, the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion some two years ago set up a 
program to study the banking struc- 
ture of that state outside the city 
of New York. The results of this 
study have been embodied in a re- 
port known as ‘‘Banking Develop- 
ments in New York State,’’ which 
can be procured from the Associa- 
tion by addressing W. Gordon 
Brown, Executive Manager, at 33 
Liberty Street, New York City, for 


| RESPONSE to your request 
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fifty cents each. You might want 
each member of your committee to 
read this. 

C. F. Kettering, who is head of 
research for the General Motors 
Corporation, has, I think, said the 
best thing about developing re- 
search, namely, that it is an ‘‘atti- 
tude of mind.’’ In the absence of 
this attitude of mind very little can, 
in my opinion, be accomplished in 
the way of research. To this end I 
am taking the liberty of suggesting 
to you that you and the members of 
your committee read the following 
three books: 

What Price Progress?—Hugh Farrell 


Research —T. A. Boyd 
Microbe Hunters —Paul de Kruif 


None of these books is very long 
or very heavy, but I have found 
them most stimulating in getting a 
eoncept of what research can ac- 
ecomplish and what it really means, 
as well as many ideas of how it 
should be organized. 

You may be interested to know 
that back in 1929 I approached the 
regents of the University of Vir- 
ginia and got them to agree to ap- 
propriate $5,000 to set up a bank 
research chair at the University in 
conjunction with the Virginia Bank- 
ers Association, if the Association 
would put up $5,000. The Associa- 
tion agreed to do this, but insisted 


So many states have 


that it had to be by voluntary: sub- 
scription and not by assessment. 
By the time we got all this worked 
out, it was 1930, when the depres- 
sion began to be so disturbing that 
we had to abandon the idea. The 
Virginia Bankers Association, how- 
ever, has revived its research com- 
mittee this year, and I am hopeful 
that it will go back to this program 
as a beginning of bank research in 
our state. 


It occurs to me that Dr. D. D. 
Carroll, who is head of the School 
of Commerce of the University of 
North Carolina, might welcome the 
opportunity to help you set up a 
program in North Carolina, and it 
may be done perhaps without a 
large appropriation. You may be 
interested to know that the New 
York State Bankers Association 
appropriated $10,000 for the han- 
dling of the study of their struc- 
ture. 

To be specific, therefore, it may 
be that your first step would be a 
study of the structure of banking 
in the State of North Carolina, 
somewhat along the lines of the New 
York report. The Georgia Bankers 
Association has adopted a program 
of research to this end; and if you 
would write to Haynes McFadden, 
I think he can tell you how they 
propose to carry on their study 
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1 Study the writings of Far- 
rell, Boyd, and deKruif for 
inspirational concepts on research 
aims and methods. 

2 Cooperate with your state 
university in establishing a chair 
of banking research. 

3 Confer with association sec- 
retaries in states where research 
programs are being instituted. 

4 Ask each county association 
to compile data on the local bank- 
ing structure. 

5 Insist that final analysis of 
the accumulated data be made by 
a definite research group—not by 
bank officers or employees. 


A Dozen Ways To Begin Research 


6 Ask the state banking de- 
partment to list all failures for 
the past 25 years and examine the 
contemporary data for causes. 


7 Get the banking department 
and the university to cooperate 
in making this study. 


8 The university economics 
and psychology departments can 
also cooperate in a study of bank 
personnel to determine fitness for 
the profession and the particular 
job. 


9 Set up a trust division re- 
search program, to examine the 
possible encroachment of insur- 


ance companies into trust depart- 
ment activities. 


10 Begin a similar study of 
installment financing and _ per. 
sonal loans, to determine to what 
extent they might be fitted into 
the commercial banking program. 


11 Study the savings problem 
of your state to see whether com- 
mercial banks can provide any 
of the mutual savings bank serv- 
ices to the public. 


12 Ask your state or regional 
banking paper to carry monthly 
comments on the progress of the 
research program. 





without appropriating any appre- 
ciable amount of money. 

One excellent way to bring this 
about with the least expense and in 
the most reasonable time would be 
for you to ask each county to make 
a study of the banking structure in 
that county and forward it to you. 
A eompilation of the study of the 
banking structure of each of the 
100 counties in the state would be a 
relatively easy matter compared to 
a central office trying to make a 
study of 100 counties over a long 
period of time. Creating an interest 
on the part of the banks in each 
eounty in this elementary study 
would help you to get a greater ap- 
preciation of research in other di- 
rections. I am a great believer in 
doing a good job in a small unit, 
which can be readily covered, as op- 
posed to a stupendous task covering 
a wide territory. The large area and 
large figures preclude the thorough- 
ness with which a small task can be 
well done. 

I should like to point out to you, 
however, that this study is not to 
my mind at all what is meant by 
organized bank research. This is 
more of a statistical compilation 
from which general deductions can 
be drawn, but which does not lead 
to the same potential results that a 
research laboratory in General Mo- 
tors, U. S. Steel, General Electric, 
or American Telephone, leads to in 
those industries. Their research is 
much more fundamental—perhaps 
at the outset, more abstract, but in 
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the final outcome more potential of 
profit and progress. 

Personally, I feel that no worth- 
while research ean be done by the 
officers and employees of banks as a 
sideline. My opinion is that a re- 
search unit must be set up and peo- 
ple in charge of it given ample time 
and adequate funds to dig into the 
operation of banks, not only to find 
out how they may be run more 
economically, more efficiently, with 
greater convenience to the public 
and in a manner more pleasing to 
the people, but also how it can dis- 
cover new services or adapt serv- 
ices rendered by other agencies to 
present banking operations; and 
finally, by the fundamental discov- 
eries and the exhaustive data that 
research alone can bring forth, to 
take a leadership in the state and 
the county and the city in all eco- 
nomie and financial programs and 
problems that will give to banking 
the recognition to which it is en- 
titled if it makes the most of its 
obvious opportunities. 


® This may seem vague to you and 
beyond the available funds of your 
committee at the moment, but I be- 
lieve that if you talk with Gurney 
Hood about a program whereby the 
State Banking Department would 
list all the bank failures in the state 
of North Carolina over the past 25 
years, or since 1900, and then try 
to get at the causes of those bank 
failures, there would come out of 
the study of those causes a great 


many suggestions as to how banking 
could be improved in the state of 
North Carolina, both as to profit and 
as to public protection. 

Very few profitable banks fail. In 
the study of failures, if you find 
the causes of the losses, it can be 
most helpful for present operating 
banks to day down those findings 
on their current efforts. It may be 
that you can do this without much 
expense, particularly if you get the 
cooperation of the Banking Depart- 
ment and the University of North 
Carolina, whereby some of the stu- 
dents in banking might be used 
without expense for these analyses 
in the coming winter session. 

I am sure that Dr. Carroll would 
be glad to cooperate with Mr. Hood 
and yourself, for the benefit of his 
students and the reflection of credit 








a 


cre ee 


on the University of North Carolina . 


in making some practical contribu- 
tion for the benefit of business in 
the state. 

An early opportunity in research 
that doesn’t cost a lot of money, and 
that, in turn, might be conducted 
by the University of North Carolina, 
or perhaps by Duke University, is a 
study of the personnel who are 
operating banks in the state. Make 
a study of their fitness for financial 
work, not only based on their edu- 
cational background but reactions to 
psychological tests which the psy- 
chology departments of Universities 
have developed, that would indicate 
in many instances that men now 
undertaking to do bank work are 
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wholly unfit for it, have no use for 
it, and are a drag on the institu- 
tions. On the other hand, it would 
also indicate a great many men who 
are wrongly placed in banks who 
would make much more progress if 
assigned to work to which they are 
particularly adapted. I think you 
could possibly induce the psychology 
department of the University or of 
Duke to use banking as a laboratory 
to this end, without appreciable ex- 
pense to your committee. 

Trust departments of banks will 
find insurance companies invading 
their field very definitely. Studies 
on the part of the trust departments 
of banks of the state of North Caro- 
lina as to the activities of insurance 
companies in the state, and indiecat- 
ing where they overlap and parallel 
trust department activity, would 
reveal a good many opportunities 
for expanded trust department ac- 
tivity at a profit. 

It might develop that some laws 
should be enacted restricting insur- 
ance activities in the state and 
broadening trust powers of banks, 
to the end that the banks might 
more rightfully fulfill their fune- 
tions with their customers in serv- 
ices that insurance companies are 
performing in distant centers. I 
suggest this thought because you 
might get a trust division of re- 
search started that would accom- 
plish a good deal and reflect an 
activity on the part of your com- 
mittee that would be most construe- 
tive. 

Again there is a question of time 
financing of goods bought on the 
installment plan, and personal loans. 
[ think you might find the personal 
loan banks of your state willing to 
set up a research committee of 
their own under your general com- 
mittee, to study ways and means 
whereby the time financing of in- 
stallment goods could be held within 
the state and exclude as far as pos- 
sible the major finance companies 
that are now doing a tremendous 
volume and collecting a large inter- 
est yield, while your commercial 
banks find a large part of their 
funds idle or invested in govern- 
ments. 

Research might bring out that 
industrial type banks having the 
equipment and the set-up to handle 
this business could make a coopera- 
tive arrangement with the commer- 





Let each county make the study and compilation of its own banking 
structure. This reduces the labors of the state committee—and engenders 
an interest in the research program that will insure its continuation. 


cial banks whereby the profits in 
this type of aetivity could be more 
nearly divided between the commer- 
cial and industrial bank than is now 
possible with the national finance 
companies collecting the lion’s share 
of interest and selling their result- 
ing paper to commercial .banks at 
around 1%. 

I have been trying to develop our 
bank here in Virginia on the idea 
that it would take the place of the 
operation of a mutual savings bank, 
as there are none in the _ state. 
There are none in North Carolina. 
A study of the savings problem in 
North Carolina in the absence of 
mutual savings banks could bring 
out some interesting data when it is 
compared with the savings situation 
in the New England States or New 
York, that would bring to light 
many problems that are presented 
to the commercial banks in develop- 
ing savings as a sideline, as opposed 
to the mutua! bank’s development 
as a major function elsewhere. 

It occurs to me that if you would 
select those banks that are interested 
in savings in the state and get them 
to have a sub-committee to study the 
problem of the development of sav- 
ings and thrift on the part of the 
people in North Carolina, which 
would reflect the backwardness of 
thrift in the South in comparison 
with other sections, it would help 
to reveal to the banks of the state 
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some of the early benefits that would 
come from research. ; 

My reason for suggesting that 
you take the trust, personal loan. 
and savings bank sections of the 
state and divide them up, is to the 
end that you might enlist a broader 
group in research and help more 
readily to develop the ‘‘attitude of 
mind’’ that is necessary before your 
state association will appropriate 
adequate funds or assess themselves 
voluntarily for enough money to 
undertake organized bank researeh 
in a large and fundamental manner. 

To this end I suggest that you ask 
Paul Brown for a ‘‘column”’ in the 
Tarheel Banker each month in which 
either a report of the research com- 
mittee being formed, or a research 
project being undertaken, or some 
results being discovered by research, 
or some activity elsewhere about re- 
search, could be brought to the 
attention of the banking fraternity 
of North Carolina each month and 
in this way help make them become 
research conscious, so that by the 
time you have your next annual 
meeting they may be more prepared 
for a larger venture into this fasci- 
nating field. 

I hope I have not presumed too 
greatly in making these suggestions, 
but I know that you are aware of 
my interest in bank research and 
naturally are aware of my deep in- 
terest in banking in North Carolina. 
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Public 
Spirited 


Directors 


By T. J. SAILORS 


Cashier, Citizens Bank, 


adsworth, Ohio 






Develop Our Bank 


SOMETIMES wonder if bank 
| orces in general are not in- 

clined to assume more responsi- 
bility than they should for the suc- 
eess of the bank. After all, the 
directors are the ones elected by the 
stockholders to see to it that the 
bank is properly managed and that 
it grows and succeeds. Perhaps it is 
because the directors are subject to 
change each year, whereas officers 
are usually retained in office, which 
causes officers to feel that managing 
the bank is their definite responsi- 
bility. 

To look at the matter in another 
way, considerable good might be 
accomplished’ by more thought being 
given to the selection of directors. 
From conversations I have had with 
other bankers, I believe that a large 
percentage of directors are elected, 
not because of their special ability 
to manage a bank, but for some 


This experience is likely to be helpful to bank officers 
who feel that a better selection of directors might 
make it easier to further build up the bank’s business. 


other reason. Sometimes the reason 
is an ownership of a large block of 
stock. Sometimes it is the popu- 
larity of the man himself and I 
think often a director is elected 
simply because it is difficult to get 
anyone else to serve. 

Perhaps directors have been made 
to realize their responsibilities too 
much from a legal standpoint. Cer- 
tainly when a director realizes that 
he is legally liable for so many 
things, it causes him to pause and 
consider whether he wishes to as- 
sume that huge liability or not. 

We have found that when we can 
make our stockholders realize the 
opportunity a director has to help 


build a community as well as build 
a bank, we are inclined to get better 
directors and we are inclined to find | 
men who think of the job as an 
opportunity rather than as a liabil- 
ity. Our experience shows that this 
kind of a director is always a pub- 
lie spirited man, so in talking about 
coming elections to stockholders, we 
emphasize this characteristic of pub- 
lic spirit and the result has been 
that we have been able to get a 
group of nine directors who really 
are public spirited men and at the 
same time, have business judgment 
and an interest in the success of the 
bank which enables us to grow and 


(Continued on page 552) 


Who Is The Ideal Director? He— 

@ Is public spirited. @ Has constant contact with the other 

@_ Is connected with several businesses. a Se Ee ee 

@ Is engaged in a number of com- @. Knows the needs and limitations of 
munity enterprises. borrowing customers. 

@. Is well and favorably known in the @ Is conservative in his loan policy, 
community. without personal bias. 

@. Thinks in terms of general public @ Is alert for new loan sources. 
a @ Cooperates with special collection 

@ Has a great deal of energy. efforts when necessary. 
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State Laws Analyzed 


As To Requirements On Loans, 


. 


Here, for the first time, are tabulated the 
legal requirements of states and the federal 
government, with respect to some of the 


most 


chartering laws published in 

the July issue, was indicated 
by many letters from bankers every- 
where, so it seems important to add 
to that tabulation the one published 
on the following pages. 

While the legislative committees 
in most bankers associations know 
approximately what they would like 
to have their own state laws include, 
it is much easier to plan legislation 
if the requirements in other states 
are known. 

For example, there is consider- 
able variation in the legal require- 
ments as to the amount of funds 
state banks or national banks may 
lend on open line. The national law 
requires that not more than 10% of 
the capital funds, that is, the capi- 
tal and surplus, be loaned to one 
borrower. Twenty-one states con- 
form to this requirement, but twelve 
states allow the lending of 15%, 
fifteen states allow the lending of 
20%, Missouri allows the lending 
of 15% to 25%, Nevada and Texas 
allow 25%, and the Vermont limita- 
tion is the total sum of $30,000. No 
one percentage is universally used, 
and while 10% has a little more in 
its favor, 20% is favored by 15 
states as compared to 21 states nam- 
ing 10%. The exact amount for 
each state is indicated in the ac- 
companying table. 

Many states, however, allow addi- 
tional loans to be made to one bor- 
rower if the additional loans are 
fully secured. In four states, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, and Mon- 
tana, there is no limit set on the 
additional amount that may be 
loaned if the security is adequate. 
The Arizona law states that 10% 
may be loaned if the additional loan 


ike usefulness of the digest of 


important activities of 


the bank. 


By JOHN Y. BEATY 


is secured by goods ready for mar- 
ket. 

California, Indiana, Virginia and 
New Jersey allow an additional 
15%; Alabama, Georgia, Maine, 
Maryland, and Michigan allow an 
additional 20% ; Delaware, Florida, 
Minnesota, New York and Tennes- 
see allow an additional 25%; Wis- 
eonsin allows an added 30%; Mis- 
souri allows 35%; Louisiana allows 





Loans On Open-Line 
Credit To One Borrower 
(In per cent of capital funds) 


10% 


Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Washington, West Virginia, 
United States. 


15% 


Arizona, Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Utah, Virginia. 


20% 


Arkansas, Idaho, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 


15% to 25% 


Missouri. 
25% 
Nevada, Texas. 
$30,000 
Vermont 
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Investments, 
Solvency, And 


Examinations 


for an additional 50%; South Da- 
kota and the U. S. laws allow 15% 
to 50%; in all cases, it being under- 
stood that the loans are to be well 
secured and generally by warehouse 
receipts or bills of lading, or other 
evidences of goods having a ready 
market and which will soon be con- 
verted into cash. 

The Vermont law states that an 
additional amount may be loaned 
to make up a total loan secured and 
unsecured, equal to 1% of the de- 
posits. In the other states, there is 
no specification in the law. 

The various states quite generally 
specify the conditions under which 
loans may be made to officers and 
directors. The emphasis is generally 
placed upon adequate security and — 
written approval of the directors, in 
the form of a resolution recorded in 
the minutes of the meeting. In 
some cases, a limit as to the amount 
that directors or officers may bor- 
row, is set. The federal law sets 
the limit of $2,500. The varying re- 
quirements are set forth in the ac- 
ecompanying table. 

Because of the difficulty that has 
arisen in many cases with respect 
to the solvency of a bank, the defini- 
tions of insolvency, as stated in the 
various laws, have been compiled. 

In making this compilation, it 
was discovered that neither the na- 
tional laws, nor 35 of the states, 
give a definition of insolvency. In 
the remaining laws there are five 
phrases used to indicate what in- 
solvency is intended to inelude. 
These phrases are: 

1. ‘‘If liabilities exceed assets.’’ 
This phrase is used in the laws of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma 
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Legal Requirements By States, 
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loan limit 













On Loans, Solvenc§ny. 


Are legal investme 













































































































































































STATE to one borrower Additional secured loans Conditions under which directors or officers Insolvency as defined by law! for savings banks r 
(in % — may borrow from their own bank | specified by lay How ¢ 
unds) b 
20°7 when secured by goods ready | : va = ' | 
ALABAMA 10°; for market with bank holding Adequate security and written approval of board of Not defined. No 
title and with 20°, margin. directors. | , Twiee | 
JON » | 10°, more on loans secured by | Furnish security twice the amount loaned. Totalamount | y . aa 
LON S 5% : : } ~ 6 ' 
ARIZONA 15 goods ready for market. loaned not te exceed 25°; of capital funds. Not defined. Ye ' wo 
“ANAS one — Se ae If liabilities exceed assets. | , 4 
ARKANSAS 20% None No restrictions. If capital is impaired. No Approxi 
_ 7 - = a = — — ™ —————EEEwe - = | 
. E : | Officers, not allowed. Directors, savings banks not | f 
CALIFORNIA 10% 15° | allowed. Directors, com'l banks, if all directors | Not defined. | Yes beat lass 
| approve and report to Supt. of Banks. } = 
: Sank RRARERERAEEEeEnEECeNE eee TR am = 
COLORADO 15°% ies Any amount above 10°% of capital funds must have pm a see Yes 3 
t : approval of majority of board of directors. capital fonds). 7 ” 
ee | : 5° of capital funds if unsecured; 10%, if secured by mz 
CONNECTICUT... .} 10% None readily marketable collateral exceeding in value 20% of | Not defined. Yes & tines 
loans secured. Sav. Banks prohibited. -— 
| qeen i a a ‘ n oR “1. Must be approved by 24 of board of directors. vet we “ —_ 
DELAWARE.......| 10% 7e‘flateral with value of 15°, in | 2- Borrower cannot be present when loan is acted upon. | Not defined. No ; 
| euhnan ot Sam 3. If loan is unsecured, a financial statement must be | “ 4 times 
. as submitted. 
DISTRICT OF , : Director may borrow if not an executive officer of th z J ae re 
SOT TT 10° None 4 y cer of the | Not defined. N law re 
COLUMBIA. ....| 0 me bank. itary ve called 
ae : : ce c : } 
‘LO eres o7 25% when the whole line of eredit | With approval of board of directors and not exceeding | y } o ! 
FLORIDA 10% is adequately secured. 10% of capital funds. Not defined. } " E o— 
+1 NTA cr or With ample security and approval of majority of "i g 
GEORGIA......... 10% 20% ae PP eiii Not defined. No Quarter 
— On warehouse receipts or bills of | 5% of capital funds must be approved by majority of i le F ; 
IDAHO............ 207% indine wad 120¢, + the anes directors in absence of applicant. Total loans to | Capital impaired for 30days No ' Three t 
To thn = Tee directors and officers must not exceed 40% of capital. 

ILLINOIS. ........} 15% None en eapenet by board of directors as to security and | jot defined. No M4 times 
aac = = eas es -— Se eee eee ee ee we —_ s 
INDIANA.. 10% 15% secured by goods in transit. a have indorsement of approval of board of | Not defined. Yes 2 times 

= : ae = Pe SNL ae ee Ree — = = oe = = 
es 20% ~ — receipts or bills es eee funds. Total to all officers and directors Capital absorbed by losses. Yes At leas 
| ; 25%. 
KANSAS....... 5% Approval of board of directors and recorded in minute | When cash market value of Sy 
| 15% None 00k. assets is less than liabilities. N 4 times 
| 
KENTUCKY... 20% More if secured by collateral or | 10% of capital funds except when adequately secured | y J ; 
: mortgage. but in no case more than 30°. Not defined. No Not to 
LOUISIANA....... 20% 50% By vote of board in his absence. Not defined. Yes Quarte 
ERNIE oss cs oisaees 10% 20% Approved by majority of directors. Not defined. Yes Quart 
= - 20% oy i i . . P a J i 
MARYLAND. 10% 30%, by $ vote of directors, if By resolution of board and recorded in minutes. Not defined. No 8 time 
MASSACHUSETTS- 20% None No restrictions on directors. No loans to officers. Not defined. Yes Not t 
. 20%, wit val of 2; ; F i 
MICHIGAN...... 10% > approval of 24 of the Upon specific approval of board of directors. Not defined. Yes Three 
es _ Bi — —_ ou — _—-— 
MINNESOTA......| 50% 5.07 _E. ’ 10% by action of directors in absence of the director res 
| 15% 25%, on R. E. mortgages scanning tee, Not defined. Ye Quart 
May lend without limit on ware- : a ‘ a a ze S : 
MISSISSIPPI. . . . 15% house receipts or bills of lading to By approval of the majority of the board of directors Not defined No prone 
80% of value of goods. spread on the minutes before the loan is made. : : Com 
. 35% of capital and surplus, | Active salaried officers, 10°% of capital and surplus. ee 
MISSOURI........| 15% to 25% secured by adequate liquid | Total loans to active officers, not over 25% of capital | Not defined. Yes Three 
collateral. and surplus. 
MONTANA 20% ee ee “sdeesbed fo loses end ve Cone 
b Merve sien i 20% i % api y sec “re res 
A ves Ry Ten and bank | 10% of capital, but must be fully secured. maining assets are not | Yes fC 
sufficient to pay debts. : 
roe 2 | F When it is unable to meet | ‘ 
NEBRASKA....... | 20% None Must secure approval of board. Officers may not borrow. | the demands of creditors | Yes 4 tim 
in the usual way. . 
Only fully secured loans approved by majority of board When assets are less than : Atl 
NEVADA.......... 25% None and reported to superintendent of banks liabilities... : ™ s 
| 4 When capital is impaired. = 
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Ings banks How often are statements How often are Restrictions regarding ownership of real estate by the bank 
ed by law! called for? examinations made? 
a sisi Reendaianiccainssipiinitintn a ‘5 he 
No Et wice a yea. Twice a year. No restrictions. 
Yes F) Not less than 3 nor more than | Commercial banks: twiee. Must be sold in five years, but Supt. can extend for indefinite time 
Ps times a year. | Savings banks: once. . ; ete es . 
i is REE SES, - ena sessile 
No Approximately quarterly. | Annually. Must be disposed of within five years. 
Yes "Not less than 3 times a year. | Annually. Must be sold within 10 years. 
4 - a — | — — —_—_ —_- _— — 
Yes year. Twice a year. Must be disposed of within five years. 
Scallsay 
Yes 7 times a year. Once or twice a year. Must have approval of Bank Commissioner. 
Y 

~ -£ — ee — a unahipieas 

b. : Cannot invest more than 25% of its capital funds in building used as 
Me 4 times a year. At least once annually. its place of business except with approval of State Bank Commissioner. 
No eS 4 usually Twice a year. Only as security for unpaid loans. 

es Annual by statute—semi- : : | Investment in banking house not to exceed 40% of capital funds. 
a : —"s by custom. Twice a year. Other R. E. only as security for unpaid loans. 

No Quarterly. Semi-annually. Only as security for unpaid loans. 
No ; Irhree times or more & year. Seani-ennually. ° be acquired only in payment of a debt. To be disposed of within 
ve years. 
—i— aera amainie 5 — 
' 
No 4 times a year. Once a year. Other than banking house limited to 5-year ownership. 
i r : - | Banking house not to exceed 25% of capital funds. Real estate. 
Yes 2 times a year. a as is deemed expedi- taken in satisfaction of a debt, but this must be sold within five 
. years. 
Yes At least 1 a year. Banking house. Other, must be sold within 10 years. 
} 
No 4 times a year. Twice a year. | Only as security for unpaid loans. 
a 
No Not to exceed 5 times At least once a year. | Must be sold in 5 years. 
Ye Quarterly Twice s year. gael ~~ over 10 years. Must be taken for debt except banking 
| 

= aie emsncaacetiociel | — 
Yes Quarterly. Usually twice. Atleast once. | 5% of deposits; and property taken to secure old loans. 

. : ‘ | Only as security for unpaid loans. May hold for 10 years. Banking 
No B times a year. Twice a year. house, furniture and fixtures limited to 50% of capital and surplus. 
Yes Not to exceed 5 a year. Once a year. | 25% of capital funds. 

Yes Three times a year. Twice a year. Only as security for unpaid loans. 
——— * oxitaeniivainedttncliiialaiigiiia _ 

— arter! . | May not hold longer than 5 years without permission from Com- 
Ye Ru v Twice a year. missioner of Banks. 

| 
———— Siesta on —_— sista alii 

- Concurrent with calls by , | May not hold R. E. other than banking house longer than 5 years 

No Comptroller of U. 8. " | Twice a year. | and then only when acquired by debt. 
ee | = 
Yes Three times a year. Once a year. | Not permitted to own longer than six years. 

$$ —$$—$_—__—_ 

. Cc . i 
Yes pone Comptroller Once a year. | Not to be held more than five years. 
ss SS | en eg en nS 

7 4 ti At discretion of Supt. of | Banking house limited to 50% of capital and surplus. Other, only 
Ye — Banks. if taken in protecting loans. Not to be held longer than 5 years. 

oe Ee ee ee NE nn ee 

7 Atl : . Banking house must not exceed 60% of capital and surplus. Real 
No ot least 3 times s year. Semi-annually. estate taken in payment for debts may be held for 10 years. 

— } 


— 
— 7 
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and Oregon. 

It would be quite natural to as- 
sume that if a bank’s bond list were 
to decline on any one day below the 
point at which the value of the 
bank’s total assets is less than the 
total liabilities, the bank would be 
required to close, in spite of the 
fact that the bonds might go up 
the next day, or the next week. 

A well managed bank, of course, 
tries to plan so that it will never 
be that close to insolvency. 


2. The laws of Idaho, Iowa, Nev- 
ada, Arkansas, and South Dakota 
use the phrase ‘‘if the capital is im- 
paired’’. Just what the impairment 
of capital is seems to be left to the 
state banking authorities. 

3. ‘‘When the bank is unable to 
meet the demands of creditors in the 
usual way’’. That is the statement 
used in Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, and Oklahoma. Again 
there is need of interpretation as 
to what are the demands of credi- 
tors and what is the usual way of 
meeting them. 


4. ‘When the bank cannot meet 
its deposit liabilities’’. That is the 
phrase used in North Carolina laws. 
There might be argument as to what 
it means to meet deposit liabilities. 
The general assumption would prob- 
ably be that if a bank had a run and 
eould not pay all of those who re- - 
quested to withdraw their accounts, 
it would be considered insolvent. 


5. ‘*When the cash value of as- 
sets will not pay the debts’’. That 
is the phrase used in South Dakota 
laws. Certainly there is plenty of 
serious work to be done on state 
laws, with respect to this matter of 
defining insolvency. Furthermore, it 
would seem wise to give considera- 
tion to the requirement that a bank 
be closed when it is insolvent. 


In 25 states, the state laws specify 
in one way or another the securities 
which savings banks may buy. In 
some other states, a general classifi- 
eation of investments is given. 

It is surprising in analyzing the 
column in the tables listing the 
number of examinations required 
per year, to discover that in 16 states 
only one examination is required. 

In 29 states and in the federal 
laws, the requirement is for two 
examinations. In Indiana, Neb- 
raska, and New Jersey, the law 
says that examinations are to be 
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Legal —— ~”y states, On Loans, Solvenc, nve 













































































| om line | = 
| oan limit Arc legal 
: : Conditions und hich direct Gal investmeny 
STATE | to one borrower Additional! secured loans 7 = Acme on oe Insolvency as defined by law for savings banks How ofte 
| (in % of capital specified by law’ ¢ 
funds) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 10% | None When all directors consent thereto in writing. Not defined. Yes 09 
3 um 
IkW JERSEY o 15% more if secured by warehouse | Application must be made in writing and majority of a | y, : ees 
NEW JERSEY.....| 10% receipts or bills of lading. quorum of the board must approve. Not defined. No At least tw 
= es ‘ —— aT _ 
1. W hen cash market value J 
ee = : 10% of capital funds on approval of majority of board of — a to = 
NEW MEXICO.. 20% None of directors and entered in record of minutes of the | Pay, ts abilities Yes Same time 
| ‘ 2. When it is unable to meet Currency 
board. 
demands of creditors in number. 
| usual way. 
NEW YORK....... 10% 25%, if secured. Approval of majority of board of directors. Not defined. Yes times 83 
4 times a | 
1. When it cannot meet its ae 
deposit liabilities. » if 
NORTH poe ; No restrictions if not an officer. If an officer, he must | 2; When actual cash mar- ° f 
CAROLINA 20% None have security and written approval of directors. ket value of its assets is No Bs times a 
insufficient to pay its lia- & 
bilities to depositors and t 
| other creditors. f 
1, When value of assets is ea 
Lo th i eel oll f insufficient to pay liabili- 
wed . oe eee will ia an must have approval of board of directors or o ties. , 
NORTH DAKOTA .. 10% 5° with consent of state examiner. chats euamsinar it ever 61.006. = Yes 7 
meet demands in usual 
| manner. 
Ee 20% None With approval of board of directors. Not defined. Yes Not less t 
1. When value of assets is iad 
— to pay liabili- 
YKLAHOMA....... 5% } ij iiehets. : 

OKLAHOMA 15% None With approval of board of directors A, Ww hen bank is not able to No D4 times a 
meet demands in usual : 
manner. 

—— obligations of directors, officers, and em- ee — 
2CG.0N Ci ployees not to exceed 50% of paid-up capital and H -. “eed : tleas 

OREGON... 7 10% surplus. Must have written approval of majority of _ of —— Yes dates as 

| board of directors. © pay its labulties. rency. 








PENNSYLVANIA. .| 10% Same as other borrowers. Not defined. Yes ‘ At least | 











By majority vote of directors, upon application in -_ 
writing. Loans up to 2% of capital funds may be | Not defined. Yes i 7 times 
made if secured. banks, 


>I I c Fight exceptions varying accord- 
RHODE ISLAND 10% ing to type of loan and collateral. 











| 

| — — = 

| coy 15% to 50% on warehouse receipts | On written approval of 2¢ of directors, up to 10°; or rmissiv 4 : 

| 15% or bills of lading. 15% if secured by cotton warehouse receipts. ; Not defined. Permissive but not cana bascaea 
7 


SOUTH CAROLINA 











When cash value of assets 
will not pay debts. 
When legal reserve is not No | At least 
maintained ; 
If capital is impaired. 


— = ° Ee 7 Must be approved by all directors, secured with ample 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 20% None collateral, and reported to Supt. of Banks. 
























TENNESSEE. ...... 15% 257¢ if given approval in writing | 957, if given approval in writing by board. Not defined. No Twice a 
aaa 10% without restriction. Over 10%, approval of | When bad assets exceed When | 
TEXAS...........- 257% majority of board other than borrower. capital structure. reney | 
. 2 Must furnish security twice amount of loan. Approval 
= , 
UTAH........ Re 157% None of 24 of directors without borrower's vote. Not defined. peaartes 


If $30,000 is not 1% of deposits, | 
VERMONT......... $30,000 an additional amount to equal No | Quarter 
1% may be granted. 














VIRGINIA......... 15% =— secured by goods in) G44 collateral or other ample security or endorsement. Yes, but law is obsolet (t= 
At lea 
‘ i : 7 Approval of majority of board but not exceeding 5% of , % 
WASHINGTON. . 10% None capital funds unless approved by Supervisor of Banking. Not defined. Yes a 
_—$—$—— 
{ WEST VIRGINIA.. 10% None Written approval of majority of board. Not defined. No 4 times 
B en ee EE ee ee, ~__— 
: Loans of over $1.000 must be approved by resolution of | If assets are less than “eT 
* WISCONSIN....... 20% = if secured by warehouse board and must be secured by collateral or indorsement | liabilities exclusive of No Not ies 
A os. of someone other than a director. capital stock. 
; 3 ti 
: WYOMING........ 20% None Approved by majority of board. No Gus 
; EE 





7, —_ 
FEDERAL LAWS..| 10% 15% 0 80% mare on ome | Limit of $2,500. Not defined. No | @to4 


OQ, OO EaaOaOaOEOEOeaeEEEEE——EE—E———EOEeeeSOoOueeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eel 
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enonvestments, And Examinations 





How often are statements 
called for? 


3 times a year. 


At least twice a year. 


eS 


Same time as C comptroller of 
Cyrreney if less than 5 in 


number. 


How often are 
examinations made? 


Once a year. 








When Commissioner deems 
an examination expedient. 


Semi-annually. 





Banking house investment not to exceed 25% of paid | in capital. 
Only such other real estate may be held as Ynust be taken in pay- 
ment of debt. It must be sold within five years. 


Such as necessary for the transaction of business and other real estate 
acquired to protect against loss on loans must not be held more 
than 5 years. 





_— 


f 


_—— 





es 


cs 






- 


— 


4 times a year. 


Twice in each consecutive 
period of 15 months. 





} times a year. 


At least once a year. 





Twice a year. 





» Not less than 4 times a year. 


> 4 times a year. 


Twice a year. 


Twice a year. 





Atleast 3timesa year. Same 
dates as Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. 


At least twice a year. 


At least twice a year. 


At least once a year. 





5 times a year. 


Savings 
banks, twice. 


— 


t not exci 
i] 


4 times a year. 


ty) 


Twice a year. 


Twice a year. 





Banking house. Other real estate must be sold within five years, 
except with permission of Supt. of banks. 


Only as acquired by foreclosures or nectssary for the transaction of 
business. Banking house shall not exceed 50% of paid-in capital 
and permanent surplus. 





Cannot be held for more than five years except with permission of 
the State Examiner. 








That acquired by foreclosure or received as security for prior debts. 





| That necessary for the transaction of business and not to exceed 


| 


one-third of the paid-in capital except on approval of Bank Com- 
missioner. Other only when taken to prevent a loss on a loan. 





Only bank building and that acquired in satisfaction of debts 
previously contracted. 


Ownership for own purposes restricted to 25% of capital and surplus. 
Other real estate must be disposed of within 8 years unless approved 
by the Banking Department. 

















May own enough for business purposes and may hold that acquired 
by foreclosure or similar means for more than 5 years unless directed 
to sell by Banking Department. 





Cannot own unless capital stock is $25,000 or above, except banking 
house. 








| At least 3 times a year. 


Twice a year. 


At least once a year. 


Twice a year. 





= 


When Comptroller of Cur- 
rency makes a call. 


Twice a year. 





Quarterly, 


_— 


Banking house, furniture and fixtures not over 40% of ae and 
surplus. Other only to protect loans and it must be sold within 
5 years. 


Sufficient for banking purposes and protection against bad debts. 
Must dispose of in five years. 





Cannot be held more than 5 years, except with permission of Com- 





Thissioner. 
| 











—— 


——_, 


nc 
At least 3—on dates that 

Comptroller 
» calls, 


‘es 


—— 


C) 


} Quarterly. 





| Such as necessary to transact business. Such as taken in satis- 








Whenever Comptroller of 
Curreney calls. 


of Currency 


4 times a year. 


Not less than 3 times a year. 


sanaesstueisasaenistsninestensianisinisess 














Semi-annually. faction of debts previously contracted. Must be sold in 5 years. 
8 | | 6% © of deposits for bank building. Other, if taken to prevent loss 
Semi-annually. | from loans; must be sold in 5 years. 

con os : ‘ 
Twice a year | Such as necessary to transact business. Such as taken in satis- 


At least once a year. 


| faetion of debts previously contracted. 








| May invest in bank premises up to 30% of capital and surplus. 
When taken for debt may not carry more than five years. 





Twice a year. 


At least once a year. 


—<———O 


3 times a ge at same time 
Comptroller makes call. 


| For banking house 65% of capital and sur; 


; J j us and that taken in 
| satisfaction of debts previously contract 


Not more than 50% of capital may be invested in a banking house. 
No other real estate may be owned except what may be acquired 
in payment of a loan, and that must be sold within five years. 





Twice a year. 


Sees | 


No 


2 to 4 times yearly. 


—S—F- 


B 
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Semi-annually. 


“Only that acquired in satisfaction of debts previously contracted. 
Must be disposed of in five years. Banking house limited to 50% 
of capital and surplus. 


Banking house. Others only when taken in payment of debt. 


Then it must be sold in 5 years. 
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made as often as the commissioner 


deems it expedient. New York has 
a peculiar requirement, its law stat- 
ing that examinations are to be 
made twice each consecutive period 
of 15 months. 


The legal restrictions as to a 
bank’s ownership of real estate are 
perhaps more nearly uniform than 
many other restrictions. Alabama 
has no restrictions. All states, of 
course, allow the ownership of the 
necessary real estate in which to 
transact a bank’s business. There 
are restrictions, however, placed 
upon the amount that may be in- 
vested in a bank’s account. In terms 
of capital funds, Delaware, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania limit a bank to 25%. 
In Washington 30% of capital funds 
may be used; in Oklahoma, 3314% 
is the limit; in Florida 40%; 
Maryland, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
North Carolina and Wisconsin 50% ; 
in Nevada 60%; in West Virginia 
65%. 

While Alabama has no restric- 
tions as to the ownership of other 
real estate, South Carolina has a 
peculiar law which states that only 
banks with capital of $25,000 or 
more may hold real estate. The 
other states require that real estate 
be owned only when it must be 
taken to protect a loan in one way 
or another. The laws of California, 
Louisiana, Maryland, and Nevada 
allow a bank to hold real estate 
taken in that way as long as ten 
years. Connecticut states that such 
real estate may be held with the 
approval of the commissioner. Mis- 
souri allows six years in which to 
dispose of the property, while the 
states of Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, North Da- 
kota, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Washington, Wis- 
eonsin, Wyoming, and the Federal 
laws allow only five years in which 
to dispose of the real estate. 

When the tables on these four 
pages are used in connection with 
the tables of chartering laws pub- 
lished in the July issue, legislative 
committees will have a _ valuable 
basis for discussing the improve- 
ment of banking laws. 


- 
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or Loans 


By 


HE bank officer in charge of 

loans who is interested in 

checking up the insurance ear- 
ried by plumbers or plumbing con- 
tractors who his bank may have 
listed among its borrowing clients 
should determine whether such bor- 
rower or borrowers, have considered 
the insurance described in the ac- 
companying table. 

It may not be necessary from a 
credit point of view for some 
plumbers and plumbing contractors 
to carry all of these coverages, but 
the majority of these policies should 
be considered and checked. The 
actual selection of coverages essen- 
tial to the protection of bank credit 
must depend on the circumstances 
involving the individual plumber or 
plumbing contractor—the nature 
and extent of his work, its general 
scope, the type of his operations, 
whether the eredit extended is open 
or limited, and whether it involves 
construction or sub-contractor work. 

You might also, as an interested 
creditor, check the following list of 
hazard inquiries, although it is also 
well to keep the following questions 
in mind for all borrowers—and, in 
addition, how these hazards might 
be covered by insurance. 

1. Have you entered into any 
hold-harmless agreements with buy- 
ers, landlords, or customers being 
serviced ? 

2. Have you assumed any Liability 
for personal injury or property 
damage with public utilities, rail- 
road, or other industries? 

3. If your bid on making installa- 
tions is accepted, what agreements 
dc you, as sub-contractor, enter with 
the general contractor? 

4. Do you accept sizable amounts 
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nsurance Protection 


8. Plumbing Contractor 


CLARENCE T. 


Hartford, Conn., Insurance Authority 


of products on consignment ? 

5. Have you entered into con- 
tracts with oil burner or air condi- 
tioning companies? 

6. On federal and other projects, 
are you responsible for damage 
caused to other property? 


® An affirmative answer to any of 
these questions indicates specific haz- 
ards requiring specific coverages. 
The hold-harmless agreements lia- 
bility problem is solved through lia- 
bility insurance, not automatically, 
but through specific attention to 
such assumed or waived liability, 
and this important angle is treated 
in greater detail a little later on in 
this article. 

Likewise, any assumed liability 
on the part of your borrower is a 
subject for liability insurance pro- 
tection, but again, must be specif- 
ically arranged, and is not auto- 
matically covered under liability 
insurance policies. 

It is important to know what 
liability your borrower might as- 
sume as a sub-contractor. Many 
times it is necessary for the sub- 
contractor to furnish a completion 
bond to the general contractor. In 
fact, many times, the insurance com- 
pany issuing a performance bond to 
the general contractor, requires that 
similar bonds be furnished by sub- 
contractors. If surety underwriters 
are interested in going into the prob- 
lem that cautiously, the subject 
should have your equal attention, as 
a loan agent. 

The plumber is quite likely, on 
installation work, to be required to 
furnish insurance certificates as evi- 
dence that he earries fire insurance, 
and sometimes tornado and riot cov- 


HUBBARD 


erage. The general contractor or 
building owner may demand this, 
especially on federal projects. You 
have just as much interest. An in- 
stallation policy serves well. An 
open policy is issued, and then the 
plumber reports, once a month, the 
outstanding amount of value of his 
installations, which are automati- 
cally protected against loss by fire 
and other hazards wherever located 
or while in transit. 

The question of accepting prod- 
uets on consignment from manufac- 
turers is one to check against the 
plumber’s fire insurance policy. If 
your borrowing plumber has prod- 
ucts in any quantity shipped to him 
on consignment, it should be deter- 
mined whether he, as consignee, or 
whether the consignor, is providing 
the necessary insurance protection, 
fire and otherwise, until the prod- 
ucts are officially accepted by the 
consignee in complete ownership. 

Your inquiry as banker, as to any 
contracts your borrower, as distribu- 
tor or installer, has entered into with 
oil burner or air conditioning manu- 
facturing companies is important, 
especially if your borrower has as- 
sumed any liability in the installing 
of such equipment as a contractor. 

For instance, it was recently dis- 
covered by one banker that a local 
sales representative for a nationally 
known product was issuing a con- 
tract in which he assumed all lia- 
bility of loss by fire, explosion, and 
any unsatisfactory service of the 
article. There was no guarantee or 
assumption of such liability on the 
part of the manufacturer, and this 
sales representative did not have in- 
surance of any kind to take care of 
losses resulting from suits, claims, or 
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Like the building con- 
tractor discussed in August, 
the plumber does most of 
his work away from his 
place of business—thereby 
complicating his potential 
liabilities. Note particu- 
larly the definition of in- 
surance terms—a new fea- 
ture of Mr. Hubbard’s series. 


financial demands from dissatisfied 
customers. 

On federal and other projects, a 
contractor, who might be a plumber, 
or some other borrower of yours, is 
often held liable for any damage to 
property which he may cause. For 
instance, he might be undertaking 
repairs or alterations, or equ:pping 
new additions to a completed build- 
ing. The already-completed prop- 
erty, if government owned, is un- 
insured, and any liability for loss 
to that property, might fall back on 
your borrower, as contractor en- 
gaged in the new addition. This 
is a subject for legal liability insur- 
ance, and it is also well for you to 
have your borrower check to make 
certain that his work in no way 
violates the alterations-and-repairs 
clause in the fire insurance policy of 
the owners of the property, if other 
than federal property, who can usu- 
ally obtain permission from their 
fire insurance companies to make 
any necessary repairs or alterations 
to their property. 

In the list of coverages for the 
banker to check with the plumber, 
mention is made of explosion and 
fire legal liability property damage 
insurance. This is one of the odd 
or unusual insurance coverages and 
is not found listed in the general 
run of insurance protection It is 
by no means accepted as a standard 
line of protection by plumbing or 
plumbing eontractors, nor is_ it 
freely written by insurance com- 
panies. It differs from installation 
insurance which insures the equip- 
ment itself, in that it insures the 
property of others. 

This legal liability coverage is de- 
signed to protect a plumber or 
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Name of Insurance | 
| 


Automobile and truck 


material damage 
Automobile non-owner- 
ship 

Contract bond 


Contractual liability 


Explosion 
Explosion and fire legal 


liability property dam- 
age insurance. 


Fire 

Fidelity bond 

Forgery bond 

Hired car public liabil- 


ity and property dam- 
age. 


Inside robbery 
Installation 


License bond 
Messenger robber 
Motor vehicle collision 


Paymaster robbery 


Permit bond 


Personal accident 


Personal liability of 
corporation officers 


Personal life 


Property damage 
Public liability 
Safe Burglary 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Truck liability 


Workmen’s compensa- | 


tion _ 


Protection Given By Each Type Of Insurance 
As Referred To In This Article 





Repays Losses Resulting From— 


Fire or theft on auto or equipment, but excluding loss 
resulting from collision or upset. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by the auto of an employee used in the 
service of the insured. 





Not completing named construction work on a required 
date and losses due to liens on building for material or 
labor. 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would 


otherwise not be held liable. 





The bursting or exploding of machinery or equipment for 
which the insured is held liable. 





a 


Damage to the property of others arising from an explosion 


or fire originating on property where the insured has 
carried out a construction contract. 





Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 








The dishonesty of employees or debtors. 





| Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, 


or other documents in an attempt to illegally obtain 
money or other property. 





Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of 
others caused by an automobile or truck hired for the use 
of the insured, but not owned by him. 


Possession being forcibly taken of personal property inside 
a home or place of business. 


Fire, tornado, and riot damaging construction work. 


The insured being held liable for an infringement of the 


terms of a license issued to the insured by a city. 


Robbery or attempted robbery of a messenger of the 


insured while outside the premises of the insured. 
Accidental collision or upset of an automobile owned by 
the insured. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee 
who is distributing wages. 





Infringement of a permit issued to the insured. 


An accident to the one insuied. (Certain sums are paid 
for certain dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for 
death.) 





Claims for bodily injury for which the insured, as officer 
of a corporation on whose property an accident occurs, is 
held liable. 

Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of 
the insured instead of to a business concern (which would 
be business life insurance). 

Damage to the property of others for which the insured 
is held liable. 








Bodily injury to others for which the insured is held liable. 


The stealing of personal property from a vault or safe. 





Claims for bodily injury, death or damage to the property 
of others caused by an automobile trailer owned or operated 
for the insured. 





Claims for bodily iniury, death, or property damage 
arising from the operation of a motor truck owned by or 
operated for the insured. 


Injuries to workmen which a workmen’s compensation 





law requires the employer to pay. 
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plumbing contractor, if, for instanee, 
he is engaged in installing oil burn- 
ers in various homes or buildings. 
Many plumbers take on such con- 
tracts for oil burner concerns in 
various cities. Should the plumber 
be held responsible during such in- 
stallations for causing a fire on the 
property, or an explosion, he might 
be sued, or at least, have claims 
brought against him by the property 
owner. Or, if the equipment which 
he installed, later produced trouble, 
which caused property damage loss 
by fire or explosion, suit or claims 
might be brought against him for 
the responsibility of the loss, due to 
alleged negligence. 


There is no established form of 
insurance for such contingencies. 
This coverage is usually obtained 
under a miscellaneous-property- 
damage endorsement, issued by cas- 
ualty insurance companies, and at- 
tached to their liability policies, but 
not, as a rule, if the limits of lia- 
bility desired for fire and explosion 
are sizable. That is, a miscellaneous- 
property-damage certificate protects 
the plumber or plumbing contractor 
for any property damage losses, to 
property of others, but usually 
within limitations. As the fire and 
explosion hazards are the most dan- 
gerous, the policyholder sometimes 
wants rather sizable limits of pro- 
tective insurance which calls for a 
separate policy confined to the haz- 
ards of fire and explosion legal lia- 
bility only. 

A limit of liability is usually 
designated for assuming these haz- 
ards of fire and explosion—say $5,- 
000 per location, up to $50,000, or 
even $100,000. The policy is so 
drawn that the plumber or plumb- 
ing contractor would be protected 
up to the limit designated in the 
policy for any claims or suits 
brought against him in which he is 
proved negligent in connection with 
the installation of equipment and 
held liable for the loss. As a rule, 
the limit provided is also a limit for 
legal expense involved in the defense 
of any claims or suits. In some in- 
stances, the policy has had a report- 
ing feature introduced, whereby a 
premium charge is made to the in- 
sured per installation, and new loca- 
tions are submitted to the insuring 
company by means of monthly re- 
ports and old locations dropped off. 

A feature under this type of 
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policy for the banker to consider is 
the fact that, in the event of any 
fire losses, most property owners 
earry fire insurance and the fire in- 
surance companies would probably 
subrogate the plumber, whereas 
under the explosion feature of the 
policy, very few people carry explo- 
sion insurance and therefore, not 
having such insurance would im- 
mediately make a claim on the 
plumber or plumbing contractor, if 
he were held liable for the cause of 
explosion or fire. 

The plumber or plumbing con- 
tractor is a specialist who is in con- 
tact with many property owners, 
and who is subjecting himself by 
the very nature of his work to pos- 
sible claims due to alleged negli- 
gence or accident on the part of 
himself or his workers. The plumber 
is to be compared by the banker with 
the general contractor, whose insur- 
ance problems were recently dis- 
eussed herein, in that his liability 
extends beyond his own premises. 


® The best plan for the banker inter- 
ested in safeguarding credit ex- 
tended to a plumber or plumbing 
contractor, is to arrange to have an 
insurance survey completed by a 
competent insurance agent, broker, 
or professional insurance counselor 
—one who will measure the haz- 
ards and not merely check the in- 
surance policies in force. 

However, the banker, himself, can 
at least check the insurance cover- 
ages carried by his borrowers. A 
chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link, and if the insurance 
arranged for a plumbing contractor 
has been poorly handled, or neg- 
lected, due to an inefficient agent, 
or because the contractor himself 
was too busy, or possessed too little 
insurance knowledge, or perhaps 
had no previous experience to bring 
to his mind the need for adequate 
insurance protection—the situation 
leaves the banker ‘‘holding the bag.”’ 


Your borrowers may qualify sue- 
cessfully in every way—the plumber 
or plumbing contractor may be 
favorably established, he may man- 
age a successful business, be pro- 
gressive and up-to-date with much 
future promise. But if his financial 
exposures are not properly protected 
with insurance, he can wake up 
some unlucky day and find himself 
facing financial ruin. 


The first step which the loan 
officer of the bank can follow jn 
checking insurance carried, is to 
inquire diplomatically as to the 
kinds of insurance which the 
plumber has already purchased, 
Against this list, the banker can 
check to find out whether the bor. 
rower is adequately or inadequately 
insured. If the borrower has not 
had an insurance survey prepared, 
this gives the banker an opportunity 
to suggest one—especially if the 
banker discovers the borrower to be 
improperly insured. 

There are some forms of insur. 
ance which it is not to the interest 
of the banker to absolutely demand, 
even though the plumber does not 
earry such policies, and even though 
it leaves the borrower under-insured, 
What the banker is interested in is 
to make sure that his loan is not 
subject to any jeopardy by reason 
of total or large losses, due to catas- 
trophies or unexpected happenings, 
which ean occur to the borrower, 
either in general, or because of the 
peculiarities (the inherent hazards) 
of his own business. 

For the further information of 
the interested banker who may have 
some plumber or plumbing contrace- 
tors’ loans to consider protective- 
wise, there follows pertinent com- 
ment to the various coverages 
appearing in the list of essential 
insurance coverages which the well- 
protected plumber should carry in 
order to be a safer risk for a bank 
loan. 

The first listed coverage is work- 
men’s compensation. Every banker 
appreciates that this is a form of 
insurance which protects the assured 
against claims of workmen as spe- 
ecified by the compensation laws. If 
work is undertaken out of the state, 
the policy should be endorsed to 
make it apply under the laws of 
the other state. There are some em- 
ployers who assume their own 
compensation liabilities, and set up 
their own reserves, usually in com- 
plianee with legal specifications. 

It is always to the banker’s inter- 
est to check up and see which insur- 
ance companies his borrowers do 
business with. The banker must 
necessarily be careful not to favor 
any particular insurance companies, 
but a good plan is to maintain a list 
of companies acceptable to his bank. 
In some states, there are monopolis- 
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tie state funds which require the 
handling of compensation insurance 
through such sourees and no other. 
While it is not the banker’s place 
to differentiate between the types or 
kinds of insurance his borrowers 
should carry, it is nevertheless dis- 
tinetly his responsibility in extend- 
ing credit, to investigate and make 
certain whether his borrowers are 
subject to insurance or liability as- 
sessments. If the plumber is a self- 
insurer, the banker should be very 
careful to make certain that the 
plumber’s business itself ts not 
jeopardized, through some oversight 
in not reckoning with all of the 
financial exposures involved which 
an insurance survey would disclose. 

Public liability insurance, the sec- 
ond coverage on the list, is of vital 
importance. Liability insurance is 
the outstanding form of financial 
protection, in which the banker 
should always be interested in check- 
ing up on his borrowers. In these 
days of lawsuits, when so many peo- 
ple are claim-minded, and claims 
so easily develop, through the com- 
plexity of handling affairs, one of 
the first concerns of the loaning 
banker should be to make sure that 
his client is fully and adequately 
protected by every possible liability 
insurance policy applying to liabil- 
ity exposures of his business, or 
himself personally. A public liabil- 
ity policy will protect for any claims 
or suits brought against the plumber 
in the course of his business pur- 
suits. 

Then, in supplement, a contrac- 
tual liability insurance is also neces- 
sary, if by reason of the peculiari- 
ties of the business, some specific 
liability is assumed. For instance, 
there is an epidemic at the moment 
of hold-harmless agreements. These 
hold-harmless clauses are appearing 
in various types of contracts and 
certificates in which some contract- 
ing person is required to protect the 
person he may be serving against 
certain specified claims or losses. In 
other words, the contractor, seller, 
lessee, or whatever the capacity may 
be, might be furnishing protection 
and be acting as an insurer of the 
person he is serving even though 
the claims or losses may be pro- 
duced by the opposite party. 

It is necessary, in connection with 
any contractual liability, if one de- 
sires insurance company protection, 





Definite questioning will frequently disclose situations in the plumber’s 
arrangements with manufacturers, general contractors, and others, 
which call for specific treatment in the insurance program. 


to have the insurance company issue 
a separate endorsement for each 
hold-harmless clause accepted or 
entered into by the one being in- 
sured. The acceptance of these hold- 
harmless clauses may jeopardize the 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
carried by the person or persons who 
may enter into one of these agree- 
ments. This has been exceedingly 
troublesome lately, particularly on 
the part of sellers of service and 
goods who have found these hold- 
harmless agreements thrust upon 
them by buyers and have capitulated 
to these demands in order to get 
business. 


® In issuing these hold-harmless 
clauses, the party of the second part 
is many times released from his 
common law liability for injuries. 
Either granting or accepting such 
liability can lead to confusion which 
might jeopardize insurance and 
thereby weaken the banker’s credit 
extension. The banker would do well 
te always inquire of the borrower, 
whether he is indulging in the prac- 
tice of accepting hold-harmless 
agreements, or whether he _ has 
entered into any contractual liabil- 
ity at any time in connection with 
power companies, water lines, land- 
lords, or otherwise. 

It is further essential for the 
banker to check the plumber and 
plumbing contractor’s automobile 
and truck liability insurance to 
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make sure that he carries sufficient 
limits not only on his automobiles 
and his trucks but on any hired 
ears, and also in connection with 
trailers, and also for any auto- 
mobiles which are used in his busi- 
ness by his employees. In addition, 
of course, motor vehicle property 
damage insurance should be carried, 
but the main concern of the banker 
is to make certain that his borrower 
has sufficient liability insurance, as 
to both the hazards of his business 
and of his personal activities. 

There is also automobile collision 
insurance, but this is merely to com- 
plete the protective picture. The 
banker is mainly concerned with 
automobile liability. 

If his borrower maintains any 
eash or securities of value in his own 
safe, it is well to make sure that 
safe-burglary insurance is carr.ed. 
If the borrower has any messengers 
who either go to the bank with 
money, or return to the bank with 
money, messenger-robbery insurance 
should be carried, also inside-rob- 
bery insurance for the loss of cash 
or securities, the result of hold-ups 
occurring on the premises, and pay- 
master-robbery insurance, if any 
substantial sums are involved in 
paying his workers by cash. 

Then there are fidelity bonds to 
cover the employees of the plumber, 
forgery bonds to protect his checks 
and negotiable securities of all 
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S yours a small bank? Are you anxious to 

reduce operating costs? If so, you will be 
keenly interested in the statement at the left, as 
presented in the free booklet shown below. 

Some small banks have mistakenly assumed 
that Recordak is a “big bank accounting sys- 
tem.” It is not. For every Recordak serving a 
big bank, there are more than three at work in 
small banks ... saving as much as 45% net in 
per item costs—up to 904 in storage space... 
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Recordak serves hundreds 
of small banks; it can easily 
be adapted to your particu- 
lar requirements. 
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mutual safeguard for both bank and depositor 
...and, all in all, greatly increasing the facili- 
ties for service to customers. 

Let the banks themselves give you the full 
story of Recordak’s money-saving performance 
in their own words, from their own experience. 
Mail the coupon for your copy of “Corner- 
stone.” Recordak Corporation (subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


‘‘Cornerstone”’ re- 
produces statements 
from 58 of the bun- 
dreds of Recordak 
users. Small banks 
as wellas large, they 
report reduced oper- 
ating costs, in- 
creased efficiency 
and safety. 
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Bs. A woodworking plant that 
had made only one product, was 
confronted with a declining market. 
In fact, the matter was so serious 
that the president of the company 
came into the bank one day and 
asked the banker if he could offer 
any advice. 

‘**T don’t know whether I ean or 
not,’’ said the banker. ‘‘ Probably if 
I visited your plant and looked over 
your records, I might think of some- 
thing. At least I’m willing to try.’’ 

**Fine,’’ said the manufacturer. 
‘Can you go now?”’ 

The result of the visit was that 
the banker discovered a large pile 
of waste lumber. 

‘What are you going to do with 


that waste lumber?’’ asked the 
banker. 
‘We sell it for kindling,’’ said 


the manufacturer. 

**Tt looks like good lumber.’’ 

* ten, it -is.”’ 

‘Why don’t you make something 
that will bring you more cash than 
kindling ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know what it would be, 
the pieces are so small.” 

‘*Could you make clothespins out 
of them?”’ 

“By Golly! We could! That’s 
just the right kind of wood for 
clothespins. Why didn’t I ever think 
of that?’’ 

‘*Think of it a little longer,’’ said 
the banker. ‘‘It might be an idea 
worth trying out.’’ 

In a few days the manufacturer 
was at the bank again. 

**I’m going to adopt your idea 
about the clothespins, that is, if I 
can raise the money to buy a ma- 
chine to make them.”’ 

**T’ll lend you the money,”’ said 
the banker, ‘‘provided you do a 
little work on the market end of the 
deal before you buy the machine.’’ 

‘*T’m going to the city tomorrow,’’ 
said the president, ‘‘and I'll see 
what I ean find out.’ 

The president found out that 
there was a market for the clothes- 
pins at the price he could sell them 


? 
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for. The bank lent the 
buy the new machine. 


money to 


56. ‘““You seem to have extra 
room in this store,’’ said a Massa- 
chusetts banker to a dry goods mer- 
chant. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the merchant. ‘‘ When 
I built this building, I had the idea 
of adding a grocery department, 
but I never did it.’’ 

‘*Can you buy groceries at prices 
that would enable you to compete 
with other stores and make some 
money out of it?’’ asked the banker. 

**Yes, I could,’’ said the mer- 
chant. The result of this conversa- 
tion was that the banker and the 
dry goods merchant did a lot of 
careful figuring and planning and 
the grocery department was added 
to the store. The bank lent the 
money to pay for the first shipment 
of goods. 


52. A banker dropped into a 
notion store in his town to buy lead 
pencils. The store appeared to be 
rather crowded with goods. 

‘*What is there on the second 
floor of this building?’’ asked the 
banker. 

‘‘Not much of anything,’’ said 
the merchant. ‘‘I use part of it for 
storage of my surplus stock.”’ 

**It seems to me that you might 
build an attractive stairway right 
here in the center of the store and 
display some of your goods on the 
second floor. I think that if the 
stairway were made attractive that 
people would go to the second floor 
to buy some of the things you have 
to sell; say for example, the china- 
ware, glassware, cotton battens, and 
other bulky goods.’’ 

“*You’re right,’’ said the store 
owner. ‘‘There is just one thing that 
keeps me from doing it.’’ 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked the banker. 

**T don’t have the money to build 
a stairway.”’ 

“Ts that all that’s the matter?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the merchant. 


9 


‘*Well,’’ said the banker, ‘‘I’m 
not making you any promises, but 
get all the figures. Estimate how 
much more you think you could sell 
if you had the additional space, and 
what additional it will cost, and 
then come to see me.’’ 

The bank lent the money to make 
the improvement and the loan was 
soon paid out of earnings. 


58. A banker in Illinois dropped 
into a variety store one day, and 
noticed that there were more cus- 
tomers at the candy counter than 
at any of the other counters. 
‘“*You have a good business in 


eandy,’’ said the banker to the 
owner. 
“*Yes,’’ said the owner, ‘‘I’ve 


been thinking that. If I had other 
kinds of foods, I might add a little 
to my business.’’ 

‘* What kind, for example ?’’ asked 
the banker. 

‘‘Well, ice cream, sodas, sand- 
wiches, cup cakes, coffee, and so 
on,’’ said the owner. 

‘*Why don’t you put those in?” 

*“‘T just haven’t accumulated 
enough money to put in the foun- 
tain, and I really need a fountain 
as a base for that kind of food 
service.”’ 

The result of this preliminary 
conversation was another conversa- 
tion, during which plans were made. 
Eventually, the bank lent the money 
to install the soda fountain. 


59. In a certain South Dakota 
town, the farmers owned a coopera- 
tive elevator. Through mismanage- 
ment and disagreement among the 
farmers, the project was finally 
abandoned. The elevator and _ its 
equipment, however, was still in 
good condition. The banker asked 
the president of the farmers ¢o- 
operative association what was g0- 
ing to be done with the elevator. 

‘“‘T don’t know,”’ said the presi- 
dent. 


(Continued on page 550) 
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YOUR 
LEFT 
HAND 





HE swinging right, from 
floor to chin, is a use- 





ful item in closing an 
argument. 

But the boxer who has only a 
right is likely to be worn down 
by the opponent with a constant, 
skillful left jab. 

In business and in banking, too, 
the constant repetition of light 
thrusts is effective preparation 
for the closing of the sale —the 
landing of the contract — the ac- 
quisition of the new depositor or 
trust prospect. You can’t depend 
on right swings — finishing 
punches—all the time. 

So, in building up the good 
will of public and customers for 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests of better relations between banks and public by 
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STREET, 





THE INSTITUTE OF 
BANhK STATIONERS 


NEW 


your bank, don’t forget you have 
a left hand. You can’t save the 
city’s finances every day. You 
can’t inaugurate new departments 
or start new branch offices or 
elect new board members or new 
officers every day. 

But every day of the year— 
and every hour of the day— you 
can be repeating scores of times 
the impressions that create good 
will: friendly, intelligent acts by 
tellers and other employees; the 
use of attractive, well designed 
checks, letterheads, and other 
stationery. Bank stationers of 
high standing—whose lithography 
and die-stamping reflect credit on 
you and on them —are valuable 


allies in building and keeping 
public good will for your bank. 
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‘“Why don’t you sell it?’’ sug- 
gested the banker. 

*“Who’d buy it?’’ asked the presi- 
dent. 

**T don’t know,’’ said the banker, 
“*but if you decide to sell it, let me 
know and I’ll see if I ean think of 
some suggestion.”’ 

‘Start thinking right now,’’ sug- 
gested the president. ‘‘If you get a 
buyer, we’ll sell it.’’ 

‘*How cheaply will you sell it?”’ 
asked the banker. 

“*In the frame of mind our people 
are in right now, I think they’d sell 
it for almost anything,’’ said the 
president. 

It was not long until the banker 
did find a buyer, but the buyer did 
not have enough money to make the 
entire payment, and so the deal was 
delayed. In the meantime, the 
banker looked into the ability and 
reputation of the prospective buyer. 
He satisfied himself that the man 
would make a success. He finally 
suggested a series of notes, and the 


board of directors approved of the 
plan. The banker then called in the 
prospective buyer and explained 
how a series of notes could be 
handled which, while they would be 
secured by a mortgage, would really 
be commercial loans because they 
would be paid off out of earnings. 
The earnings would begin as soon 
as the elevator started operating. 
The plan was a success for the buyer, 
and the loans proved good loans for 
the bank. 


60. A man whom an Ohio banker 
had known for years sold his farm. 
‘“What are you going to do with 
the money?’’ asked the banker. 
‘*Tt’s not much money to do any- 
thing with,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘I 
had such a heavy mortgage on the 
thing, and I sold it for such a low 
price, I’m just about even. I’ve got 
enough money, I guess, to support 
my family for the next eight or 
nine months, but after that I’ve 
got to earn some money in one way 
or another.’’ Six months went by, 
and still this man had not discov- 
ered any work for himself. In the 
meantime, the local school board 
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had voted to provide school buses 
for children that came in from the 
country. They advertised for bids 
to be made by persons who were 
willing to operate school buses. The 
banker thought of the farmer who 
had sold his farm. He called him 
on the telephone and asked him to 
drop into the bank. The result was 
that the bank lent what money this 
man needed to buy the truck, after 
he had secured a contract with the 
school board to do the work. It was 
a good loan for the bank, because 
the man had a regular income at a 
known price and a contract to con- 
tinue the work for a time long 
enough to insure the bank full pay- 
ment of his note. 


The Monetary Problem, Gold 
And Silver Final Report Of 
The Royal Commission, 1888 
Edited by RALPH ROBEY 

Published by Columbia University Press 
New York City, 1936 

369 pages—cloth—price $3.50 

To those who have a tendency to 
assume that in England, the devel- 
opment of monetary and credit poli- 
cies has been unencumbered by such 
controversies as have beeen preva- 
lent in the United States, this re- 
printed report made in England in 
1888 will be especially illuminating. 

One of the controversial subjects 
in England has been bimetallism, 
although it is true that it has not 
attracted the attention in England 
that it has here. In 1880, business in 
England was tending downward, 
after an upward trend following 
the depression of 1853. The Royal 
Commission on gold and silver was 
appointed in 1886. The Commis- 
sion’s final report was issued in 
October, 1888. 

The report was in three parts. 
The first analyzed the problem. The 
second presented the views and the 
reasons therefor of those who be- 
lieved that the gold standard should 
be continued. The third part pre- 
sented the views and arguments of 
those in favor of bimetallism. This 
report is of specific interest today 
because, in America, we are hearing 
the same arguments in connection 
with gold and silver that were prev- 
alent in England at the time of 
and preceding this report. There is 
a foreword to the book by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University. 
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Use Both Sides of 


Statements 


A purchasing officer who has an 
eye for economy, is irritated every 
time he sees any banking form that 
js printed on one side only. One of 
his ideas might be applicable to 
most any bank. It is to print a 
message for depositors on the op- 
posite side of the customer’s state- 
ment. A series of informational ar- 
tides were written by the bank’s 
officer in charge of public relations, 
and these were printed on the backs 
of monthly statements, a different 
one each month. 

Several customers have spoken of 
the interesting information they 
thus received, and the directors have 
felt that the plan was well worth 
while. 


One cashier reports that he has 
three people in the bank that can do 
the work of every position. It sel- 
dom happens that all three are ab- 
sent on the same day. 


Insurance Protection 
For Loans 


(Continued from page 545) 
kinds, and license and permit bonds 
to comply with state laws. One of 
the important bonds to check up is 
the contract bond, if the plumbing 
contractor or the plumber makes 
bids or enters into building con- 
tracts. 

Of course, if the plumber owns 
and maintains the building, there 
are additional coverages, such as 
elevator liability insurance, plate 
glass insurance, general liability in- 
surance, fire insurance, rental value 
insurance, which again points to the 
value of completing an insurance 
survey to know just what the finan- 
cial responsibilities might be, and 
how they should be insured to the 
the bank’s interests. 

No mention has been made herein 
as to tornado insurance, as the 
plumber usually has only ‘‘contents’’ 
to insure. Even then, he should be so 
protected in tornado zones and like- 
wise for earthquake in earthquake 
zones, but the banker can always 
check tornado insurance on build- 
ings in course of construction when 
the plumber is a sub-contractor, or 
if he owns his own building, or is 
responsible to other property own- 
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FaActTors which make the 
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a desirable Correspondent 
in CHICAGO 


The experience gained in more 
than seventy years of conserva- 
tive banking. Complete facili- 
ties, with an organization 
coordinated to render prompt 
and efficient service. 


The day-to-day value of an 
account with a bank, which 
since 1863 has had the business 
and the confidence of many of 
the best known banks, firms 
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and corporations. 


Correspondents are invited to 
use the comprehensive facilities 
of this complete banking 


organization. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit 





ers for damage to their property. 
In the same line of analysis, riot and 
explosion insurance should not be 
overlooked if there are _ labor 
troubles. 

As we have emphasized in previ- 
ous articles, it is always to the 
banker’s interest to see that his bor- 
rower, as head or owner of a busi- 
ness, carries sufficient personal in- 
surance—life, accident, liability and 
automobile coverages, particularly. 
It is possible today to have a per- 
sonal insurance survey arranged, as 





Insurance Corporation 


well as a commercial insurance in- 
ventory. If the individual is not 
adequately insured personally, any 
personal claims or losses may jeop- 
ardize, legally or otherwise, his com- 
mercial loans. 

The plumber or plumbing con- 
tractor requires a careful servicing 
of his financial exposures and when 
the burden can be shifted legiti- 
mately, properly, and within reason- 
able cost to insurance companies, it 
is to the banker’s interest to so 
cheek. 
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Public Spirited 
Directors 


(Continued from paye 536) 


inerease service to 


our the com- 
munity. 
Our experience indicates that 


when a director is selected because 
of his ownership of a large block 
of stock, there is considerable dan- 
ger of getting a man who is more 
concerned with his own interests 
than he is with the general public’s 
interest, although that need not al- 
ways be true. On the other hand, 


when a man is selected because of 
his publie spirit, we get a man who 
is connected with several businesses, 
as a rule, and also engaged in a 
number of community enterprises. 
This makes him well known. It 
causes the general public to have 
confidence in him. It makes him an 
influential man. Furthermore, that 
type of man usually has a great dew 
of energy and can find time to 1o 
the many things a director can do 
for a bank. 


When nine men of that sort as- 
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semble for a directors meeting, they 
pass on loans quickly because the 
borrowers are usually well known 
to at least the majority of the dj. 
rectors, if not all of them. If some 
director who does not know the bor. 
rower asks a question, usually one 
of the directors can answer ijt 
promptly with real facts. 

Sometimes people are afraid of 
a publie spirited man as a director, 
on the grounds that he is likely to 
be so much interested in the sue- 
cess of other people that he will be 
too liberal with the bank’s funds. 
We have not found this to be true. 
Our whole board constantly em- 
phasizes the importance of conserva- 
tive lending, and before any loan is 
passed the directors must all feel 
certain that the borrower will actu. 
ally have the money to pay the loan 
when it comes due. 

They insist upon knowing from 
what source the money will come 
and in what quantity. No loan is 
passed simply because ‘‘John_ is 
good for that amount.’’ We avoid 
loans that will be renewed time 
after time over a period of years. 
We try to keep our loans all short- 
term, self-liquidating. 

The public spirited director brings 
many suggestions, not only to the 
board meeting, but to the officers 
from day to day, upon which new 
loans can be based. We are con- 
stantly trying to get acquainted 
with men who are going to need to 
borrow and the directors help mate- 
rially with this. Most every day one 
or more of our directors brings in 
some person to introduce to me, who 
eventually becomes a borrower. 

While it is not often that special 
collection effort is necessary, it is 
true that now and then someone has 
some unexpected thing happen to 
him or his business which makes it 
impossible to pay his note when it 
is due, and does not drop in on the 
due date to explain the reason why. 
These cases are very often handled 
by directors simply because one or 
more of the directors happens to 
know the man so well that they can 
handle it in a more or less casual 
way in the course of their daily 
contacts. 

When a new customer applies for 
a loan and we do not have sufficient 
information about it, we eall our 
directors, one at a time, until we 
find one who can easily get us the 
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inside information we need without 
the prospective borrower realizing 
that his eredit standing is being 
ehecked. The publie spirited diree- 
tor is the man who does get about 
the community. A person whose 
business keeps him tied down in a 
store for twelve hours a day is not 
likely to be such a good help in the 
management of a bank. 


We Adjusted The 
Peak Periods 

(Continued from pave 523) 
two hours carlier than previously. 

3. As a result of the combined 
man power made possible through 
securing the services of tellers and 
bookkeepers in the interior depart- 
ment in the morning, we are able 
to put a much larger percentage of 
the daily volume of business through 
the morning balances. Thus the pay- 
ing bookkeepers have not only the 
in-elearings but all the interior work 
and mail which has reached the 
bank by 11 a.m., all of which may 
be included in their morning paying 
operation. In this way, we have 
materially reduced the pressure of 
peak loads on the afternoon bal- 
ances. In the same manner, we have 
been able to reduce to a minimum 
the time elapsed between the 
moment a deposit is made at a tell- 
er’s window and the moment that 
eredit has been sight paid on the 
individual’s aceount. 

4. We now have more flexibility 
in the bookkeeping departments. If 
a day bookkeeper is absent, it is 
possible to switch a substitute from 
either the night bookkeeping crew 
or from the interior department. If 
it is a night posting man who is 
absent, the ledgers which would 
have been posted at night are posted 
the following morning by drawing 
two day bookkeepers from the in- 
terior department. Routine duties 
there are divided among the re- 
mainder of the erew and are carried 
on without serious disruption. Under 
the conventional system, it would 
be necessary to keep a larger book- 
keeping force than was actually re- 
quired in order to have an extra 
man or two in the event of such 
emergencies. 

5. We now have the use of ten 
commercial tellers in the interior 
department from 8:45 to 10 a.m., 
and from 3:30 


p.m. to 3) p.m., 
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industrial concerns purchase 959% of all 


manufacturing materials consumed in 


the U. S. 


6599 of these 6100 are located between 


Buffalo and Chicago, north of the Ohio River. 


In the center of this great industrial area 
is Cleveland, with its oldest bank, the 
National City, especially equipped to serve 


correspondents who have numerous items 


on the Fourth District. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Reso urces: 


over $100,000,000 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CLEVELAND'S 


OLDEST BANK~—FOUNDED 


1845 





whereas these hours were formerly 
totally unproductive ones. 

6. Switching of men from one de- 
partment to another, from one rou- 
tine operation to another, tends to 
make of them more intelligent bank- 
ers, as they come to have a more 
comprehensive idea of the different 
phases of the routine and of the 
interdependence of one routine on 
another. 

Our men like the present arrange- 
ment because of the variety of ex- 
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perience offered to them. Those on 
the night posting crews have leisure 
time in the mornings and afternoons 
which gives them valuable oppor- 
tunities for self-development ani 
edueation during the winter months 
and recreation in the summer. 

At present, the night bookkeeping 
force is composed of the newer mem- 
bers of the personnel, and it is our 
policy to advanee them to the sight 
paying work after nine months of 
posting experience. 
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A ledger with the necessary qualities 
of remarkable strength, firm writing and 
erasing surface, permanent whiter- 
than-snow white color and moderate 
price. Available in white and buff. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and You 
will specify it! 
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FOR POSTING 


Endowed with more than the ordinary 
qualifications considering the purpose 
for which it is intended, yet priced with- 
in the realm of practical economy. In 
buff only. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
and You will specify it! 
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Where legibility counts in mechanical 
reproduction, there is a definite need 
for the substantiated performance of 
Howard Mimeograph produced in two 
finishes and four colors. Compare it! 
Tear it! Test it! and You will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 
Send me the following sample books: 
(Howard Ledger: (] Howard Posting: () Howard Mimeograph 
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Facts In A Campaign 


(Continued from page 520) 


which now make up the extraordi- 
nary budget of the government can 
be reduced substantially or elimi- 
nated ? 


Liquidating The Relief is the 
Emergency major item. 
Budget According to 

the last esti- 


mates of the American Federation 
of Labor, there are still 12,199,000 
unemployed—although industrial 
production has recovered 78% from 
the low and jobs in industry in- 
ereased 45%. As indicated above, 
the actual outlay for relief is eur- 
rently greater than a year ago. The 
extended drouth has caused the wells 
of Washington to gusher a stream 
of helpful checks. On August 17, 
relief officials estimated that more 
than 2,000,000 persons on farms and 
in rural communities will need direct 
Federal relief before the winter. 

Whichever party is successful at 
the polls this fall, relief ex drouth 
is not a problem that can be liqui- 
dated quickly. Farm bounties under 
the Soil Conservation Act, which 
Congress has aecepted as a normal 
obligation of the government and a 
charge against the general revenues, 
will approximate $500 million a 
year. A permanent program of 
public works aside from construc- 
tion for relief, as promised by the 
President, amounts to another $500 
million. Relief and an unemploy- 
ment dole might easily become a 
fixed charge of $2,500 million and 
certainly not less than $1,000 mil- 
lion within a discernable future. 
Old age and unemployment insur- 
ance, already provided for by law, 
will amount to $500 million next 
year and ultimately to $3,000 mil- 
lion. The fact is that the country 
is facing a normal budget not of 
$4,000 million but rather of $8,000 
to $10,000 million. 


Some Assuming now that 
Questions taxpayers are stock- 


holders in U. S., Ine. 
a private corporation, what would 
happen to a responsible official who 
issued a statement as far removed 
from the facts as the assurance of 
the President that no new taxes will 
be necessary and that the country 
will shortly have the satisfaction 
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of a balanced budget? Does govern. 
ment enjoy the prerogative of 
following one standard of veracity 
while all private persons are obliged 
to follow another? Do the exigencies 
of a political campaign justify de- 
partures from the facts so extreme 
that they border on downright 
mendacity? There is also another 
question which in all fairness should 
be asked. Do the voting citizens 
want the facts if they are unpleasant 
or is the practical politician forced 
to sugar coat them so heavily that 
these citizens cannot perceive their 
real significance ? 


Public Finance 
Third Edition 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ 

Published by D. Appleton-Century Co. 
35 W. 32nd St., New York City 

940 pages—cloth—price $4.00 


This is a realistic and critical 
study of the problems of public in- 
come and expenditure. It is a thor- 
ough re-examination of the previous 
edition in the light of what has hap- 
pened in the past seven years since 
the publication of the second edi- 
tion of the book. 


There is a new chapter on the 
eontrol of public expenditures in 
which is outlined a program of gov- 
ernmental reconstruction as a means 
of achieving real economy in gov- 
ernmental cost. In it is a new dis- 
eussion of the effect of public ex- 
penditures in which is considered 
the effect of inflation. 


There is a new chapter in which 
problems of government ownership 
of commercial enterprises is con- 
sidered in connection with the more 
recent experiments of government 
in the commercial field. There is a 
new chapter on tax systems and tax 
administration. The book is written 
from the standpoint of the tax payer 
and applies a rational economic 
philosophy to government expendi- 
tures. 


Spare Parts To Spare 


Enough spare parts for an obso- 
lete machine to fill all possible 
orders for 100 years was discovered 
in the inventory, carried at full 
value, when a bank credit man made 
a physical check of a_ borrower's 
plant. 
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Supplementary Sources Of Income 


N THESE days when income 

from loans and securities is so 
low, it becomes important to check 
up on the supplementary sources of 
income. As an example, here are 
lists from two banks; the first one 
in Illinois, and the second one in 
Colorado. 

The Illinois bank makes charges 
for the following services. N.S.F. 
checks 25 eents per check. Drill- 
ing a safe deposit box when keys 
are lost $1.00 or more. Com- 
mission on buying and _ selling 
stocks and bonds for customers 
25 cents, 50 cents, $1.00 and $1.50. 
A close-out charge for a club sav- 
ings account 25 cents. 

In addition, charges are made for 
the following items: 














travelers checks 

protest fees 

wiring funds 

eredit reports 

garnishment against an account 
certified checks 

cashiers checks 

drafts 

notary fees 

drawing up such papers as notes, 
and so on 

collections 

measured service charges 
discounts of trade acceptances 


The Colorado bank has about two 
million dollars in deposits, and a 
supplementary income, in addition 
to an item of interest received of 
$66,239, as follows: Collections and 
exchanges—$4,753.94. This includes 
exchange from cashing out-of town 
items, bond coupons, drafts sent for 
collection, bills of lading, note col- 
lections, eashier’s checks and mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Service charges—$13,683.00. This 
includes charges for checking ac- 
counts, stop-payment on checks, and 
mailing statements. 

Overdraft charges—$1,046.55. 
This is a charge of 50 cents for each 
check which is paid as an overdraft. 

Short check charges—$350.05. 
This is a charge of 25 cents per 
item for checks on which payment 
is refused. 

Service charge on small loans 
$1,005.27. 

This is a charge on loans of less 
than $200. There is a flat charge of 





50 cents for each loan. 
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Safety deposit rent—$1,509.75. 
Check sales—$89.06. 
Rents—$4,968.41. 

Trust department income—$467.- 
38. . 

The supplementary earnings, 
therefore, total $27,884.45. Add this 
to the interest received and you 
have a total of $94,124.20, which is 
4.7% yearly interest on the $2,000,- 
000 deposits. Without the supple- 
mentary earnings, the interest on 
deposits would have equaled only 
about 31%. ; 


Federal Banking Laws 
1936 Edition 


Edited By JOHN EDSON BRADY 
Published by the Banking Law Journal 
465 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Priee $3.75 


Whether operating under federal 
laws or not, every bank can benefit 
from having one or more of its of- 
ficers familiarize themselves with 
the present situation in the banking 
laws of the United States. So many 
revisions have been made in the last 
few years that it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have an accurate reference 
work such as this in order to know 
the truth. The book contains the 
banking laws of the United States 
arranged under 50 subjects in al- 
phabetical order. 


In addition to this there are six 
chapters based on Title 12, which 
contain provisions which were orig- 
inally enacted as sections of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the Banking Act of 1933, 
and the Banking Act of 1935, and 
other laws. Reference may need to 
be made to these original laws in 
referring to the revisions. Every 
bank operating as a member of 
FDIC will, of course, need to have 
its officers familiar with national 
laws in order to know which ones 
apply to its operation. 


A Minnesota banker follows the 
practice of leaving no counter 
eheeks on the counter. The tellers 
hand out these checks one at a time 
to the persons whom they know. 
They are not given to strangers. 
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FACILITIES 
as BIG as 
the Southwest 


* 

The Fort Worth National’ 
Bank has correspondents 
in every section of Texas 
and in the surrounding 
states—an area larger 
than all the New England 
and middle Atlantic 


states. 


Save time—route your 
items to The Fort Worth 
National Bank— your 
logical collection agency 


for the Southwest. 


" 
FortT WORTH 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


Member of F. D.1.C. 





New England... 


Serving New England for 100 


years enables us to effectively 
assist out-of-town banks with 


their New England business. 


THE NATIONAL 


Shawmut Bank 


40 WATER STREET - BOSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Absolutely Automatic - - - Fully Protected Electrically 


Ask Us About The Exclusive McClintock Plan Of 
Selling This Service To Your Community At An 
Attractive Profit To Your Bank » > » 


O. B. McCLINTOCK CO. Sole Manufacturers Minneapolis 
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Deficits And Depression 

By DAN T. SMITH 

Published by John Wiley and Sons 
New York City 

264 pages—cloth—#2.50 


This book is essentially an analysis | 


of the relations between government 
financing and the banking system— 
and the effect of those relations on 
business. Particular attention is de. 
voted to the problems of deficit 
financing, with a survey of the vari. 


ous dangers and benefits which may | 


arise from the unbalanced budget. 


A complete and detailed study of 
the technique of handling Treasury 
funds oceupies the first two chap. 
ters. Emphasis is placed on the 


significance to the banks of alter. | 
native methods, and the influence of | 


government activities upon bank 
reserves and lending capacity. The 
third chapter is devoted to a survey 
of war finance. This chapter serves 
also as a background for the con- 
sideration of depression finance, a 
subject which occupies the last four 
chapters of the book. 


The author presents an analysis | 


of the possible effects of unbalanced 
budgets during a depression. In 
many respects it is found that def. 
inite conclusions cannot be reached 
on the desirability or danger of a 
deficit, without reference to many 
other factors, particularly those of 
associated government policies and 
the existing business psychology. 


Throughout the book the issues 
are clearly drawn between different 
types of expenditures, those for 
relief, intended to increase consumer 
spending, and loans designed to 
strengthen the credit system or to 
stimulate industrial spending. Each 
type of outlay is associated with the 
various possible sources of funds, as 
for example, loans from banks which 
reduce other lending, and_ those 
which result in a net increase in 
lending. 


In a final chapter, the author 
looks ahead, and, assuming an even- 
tual recovery, considers the possible 
position of the banking system, with 
its large holdings of Treasury obli- 
gations. The process of funding and 
paying off the debt will raise some 
entirely new banking problems. 
which are here presented for the 
first time. 
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Are currently rising inventories results of a logical phase of recovery? What will 
be the beneficial effects on security markets—and how permanent? These and 
allied questions are weighed by our New York investment correspondent. 


HE unusual and econtra-sea- 

sonal activity featuring this 

summer’s business has earried 
well into August. Yet just as in- 
dustry is congratulating itself on 
its achievement signs are multiply- 
ing that the accomplishment is not 
without unhealthy features. More 
complete production and distribu- 
tion statisties for the month of July 
and early weeks of August suggest 
with inereasing insistance that a 
goodly portion of new industrial 
output is going into inventory in- 
stead of immediate consumption. 
For example, at the time of writing 
(mid-month) the country’s retail 
trade 1s showing about a 12% gain 
over a year ago whereas wholesale 
trade is running nearer 20% above 
the comparable 1935 interval. The 
difference, obviously, represents an 


accumulation of merchandise on 

dealers’ shelves. 

Rising Inventories— Nor is the 

Good Or Bad? building up 
of invento- 


ries at this juncture of the recovery 
illogical. It may become dangerous. 
Memory of the huge losses taken on 
heavy stocks of goods carried into 
the preceding depression is too vivid 
for business to maintain inventories 
at anything but a bare minimum 
during the early phases of the subse- 
quent recovery. But as_ business 
volumes continue to expand a stage 
ultimately is reached where the pres- 
sure of demand for prompt delivery 
compels a general rebuilding of 
inventories. Having been compelled 
to take the step, the additional 
stimulus to productive activities in- 
cident to it, presently generates en- 
thusiasm for the undertaking. Ris- 
ing commodity prices, operating 
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By W. P. SHIRLEY 


Rhoades and Company 


eosts and selling prices, the basic 
product of economic revival, come 
more clearly into foeus. The manu- 
facturer and merchant soon quicken 
the pace of inventory building to be 
better supplied with present cheaper 
goods against higher later values. 
Such would seem to be the point at 
which the current movement has 
arrived. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in its August bulletin points 
out a 3% advance in the general 
commodity price level, with the 
eereals scoring the broadest ad- 
vanees—due not only to drought 
conditions in this country but small 
crop yields throughout most of the 
world. Hogs and pork, cotton and 
cotton textiles, silk, rubber, copper 
and finished steel prices also figured 


importantly in the rise. The ad- 
vance has since broadened and 
quickened its pace. Serap steel 


prices at the time of writing have 
reached the highest level since 1930. 
Export copper has closed the gap 
established late in July by a quarter 
eent a pound advance in the domes- 
tie price to 934 cents and the trade 
expects a further increase in domes- 
tie prices to 10 cents. Government 
price boosting policies and pump 
priming, together with almost uni- 
versal rearmament, are further 
quickening the rise in raw material 
and living costs. The tendency of 
industry to build up merchandise 
stocks against still higher prices is 
easily justified. Yet the process con- 
tains its elements of danger. If ear- 
ried to an extreme, the familiar 


condition of over-supply and inade- 
quate purchasing power with re- 
sultant general collapse must ulti- 
mately be encountered. 

There is nothing in the extent to 
which the movement has carried 
thus far to suggest any present dan- 
ger. What fears are entertained are 
based on an acceleration of inven- 
tory building and its future impli- 
cations. Fortunately business is close 
to the normal mid-summer period of 
hesitation as the autumn prospects 
are appraised. Its new-found pros- 
perity is hardly so firmly rooted 
that, in the process of taking stock 
of what lies ahead, it should fail to 
become conscious of recent moderate 
productive excesses. Correction may 
require a curtailment of current out- 
put schedules to a level as much be- 
low immediate consumption require- 
ments as they now exceed them. 
Hence, a somewhat sharper drop in 
business activity than has been gen- 
erally expected may have evidenced 
itself by the time this article ap- 
pears. Since productive excesses 
have been moderate and as the fall 
presents the most brilliant promise 
for business since 1930, a contrac- 
tion in activities should be short- 
lived indeed, to be followed by broad 
further expansion. 

Yet the security markets, espe- 
cially the equity sections, appear to 
have built upon the theory that the 
July and early August rate of ac- 
tivity will carry with little varia- 
tion into an autumn boom. To the 
extent that they have done so, there- 
fore, they may readily be in for re- 
action. Already at mid-August the 
stock market displays considerable 
nervousness over its advaneed posi- 
tion, with prices tending to back 
away from the highs each time they 
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Eanker 5 
cthucedl ary 


he TV lce 


No more vexations hunt- 
ing around for the best 
firm carrying that partic- 
ular product or service 
you want to investigate 
or order. 


Rand M¢Nally Banker’s Secretary has done all that work for 
She has on record information on the 106 items listed 


you. 


below and many not listed. 


A Rand M¢Nally Service—without charge to you. 


COnaQaustw Nr 


11 Banking Textbooks Machines 
12 Bill Straps 67 Lobby Displays 
13 Bookkeeping Machines 68 Loose Leaf Binders 
14 Bronze and Brass Signs 69 Maps 
15 Burglar Alarms 70 Name Plates 
16 Calculating Machines 71 Night Depositories 
17 Calculators 72 Night Depository Bags 
18 Cancelling Machines 73 Paper 
19 Central Files 74 Pass Books 
20 Changeable Signs 75 Pay Roll Envelopes 
21 Check Books 76 Perforating Machines 
22 Check Book Covers 77 Photographic Bank Systems 
23 Check Cancelling Perforators 78 Posting Machines 
24 Check Certifiers 79 Posture Chairs 
25 Check Dispensers 80 Proof Machines 
26 Check Endorsers 81 Rubber Stamps 
27 Check Files 82 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
28 Check Protectors 83 Safe Deposit Boxes 
29 Check Signers 84 Safety Paper 
30 Check Sorting Trays 85 Sandurns 
31 Christmas Savings 86 Savings Banks, Home and 
32 Clocks—Advertising Pocket 
33 Coin Bags 87 Seals 
34 Coin Boxes 88 Seals, Coin Bags 
35 Coin Changers 89 Signs 
36 Coin Clocks 90 Sorting Trays 
37 Coin Counting Machines 91 Statistical Service 
38 Coin Envelopes 92 Storage Files 
39 Coin Trays 93 Supplies, Bank and Office 
40 Coin Wrappers 94 Table and Floor Lamps 
41 Coupon Books 95 Tear Gas 
42 Coupon Envelopes 96 Telautographs—for Teller-Book- 
43 Currency Boxes keeper Communication 
44 Currency Envelopes 97 Thermometers—Giant, Elec- 
45 Currency Straps trical Advertising 
46 Daylight Hold-up Equipment 98 Time and Delayed Time Locks 
47 Delayed Time Locks 99 Travelers Checks 
48 Deposit Ticket Files 100 Vaults 
49 Desk Lamps 101 Vault Alarms 
50 Dictating Machines 102 Vault Equipment 
51 Duplicators 103 Vault Ventilators 
52 Electric Signs 104 Venetian Blinds 
53 Endorsing Stamps 105 Visible Records 
54 Envelopes 106 Window and Lobby Displays 
55 Files 
-—— — — — — PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD — — — — — — — 


Accounting Machines 


Accrual, Accounting and Audit 


Control 
Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
After-Hour Depositories 
Alarms—Bank Vault 
Bags 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 
Banking by Mail Envelopes 


56 Forms 

57 Forms, Continuous 
58 Furniture 

59 Glass Signs 


are thrust against them. Yet to the 
sume extent that recent business ex. 
cesses should be easily and reason. 
ably quickly corrected, so also 
should be any extravagances jy 
stock and speculative bond prices, 
























The Copper 


Typical of the dis. 
Situation 


appointment which 
the speculative see. 
tions of the markets might en. 
counter, is that which a presently 
enthusiastic copper situation could 
produce. In about three weeks, by 
far the shortest interval since the 
movement got under way, export 
copper prices have duplicated the 
higher domestic price. An advance 
in the latter is everywhere expected, 
and equities thrive on such things. 
Yet the industry is not of one mind 
on the wisdom of another advance 
so quickly on the heels of its prede- 
cessor. Objections are based on the 
seemingly solid ground of economic 
inadvisability. 


Globes 
Hold-up Equipment 


Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps—Adding, Posting 


THE BANKER’S SECRETARY, Rand MfNally & Co. 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Please have sent to us buying information on 
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Ten cent copper means _ profits 
from the operation of innumerable 
marginal mines now shut down. 
Outputs would be greatly stimulated, 
whereas the industry has secured its 
recovery through production con- 
trol. Foreign producers, amongst 
which are numbered the lowest cost 
mines in the world, might readily 


a flouting of agreements restricting 
production and in retaliation jump 
outputs to secure a larger share of 
the overseas markets. The oppo- 
nents to another price increase sug- 
gest that the larger production re- 
sulting from it could produce so 
great a maladjustment of supply 
and demand that a retreat from the 
higher quotation to one possibly be- 
low that currently obtaining might 
prove unavoidable. In short, the 
basis for enthusiasm in this section 
of the market holds the dangers of 
becoming a boomerang. 

The recovery owes much of its 
suecess and present solidity to the 
pursuit of a policy of making haste 
slowly. The urge to quicken its pace 
at this juncture raises the obstacles 
over which it may later trip dis- 
asterously, or, correcting the con- 
dition, stumble only slightly before 
going on more solidly than ever. 
Of the two courses, the latter seems 
more likely, for fundamentals are 
far too sound to be wrecked by 
hasty excesses. 
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One of the most encouraging signs 
of the recovery digging in for 
further protracted expansion ap- 
pears in the gradual expansion of 
eommercial loans. At the moment, 
New York banks expect quicker rise 
in such loans, but profess to believe 
that the bulge is seasonal and will 
be washed out in September and 
October when winter merchandise is 
disposed of. Nevertheless, The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in its August 
bulletin discloses member banks’ 
miscellaneous and commercial loans 
on June 30 at $373,000,000 above 
March 4 totals and $327,000,000 
above the figures of December 31, 
1935. 


The Money 
Base 


The country’s money 
base continues to 
reach unprecedented 
and, for practical purposes, unnec- 
essary heights. Increased reserve re- 
quirements, effective August 15, are 
expected still to leave over $1,700,- 
000,000 of excess reserves, enough 
to finance a boom many times the 
size of the 1927-29 experience. The 
expected rapid evaporation of a 
bargain day in United States Gov- 
ernment bonds induced by an- 
nouncement of the increase in re- 
serve requirements and out of town 
banks’ moves to get their houses in 
order, has been realized and most 
federal issues have attained new 
high prices. Nor is there much like- 
lihood that prevailing prices for 
bonds of the first water will deviate 
much from their high plane for 
some time to come. Although not 
strictly analagous, because of vastly 
different conditions, it is interesting 
to note that when in about 1875 
British consols had risen to a level 
yielding little more than 3% and 
London considered the bottom in 
money rates to have been reached, 
they misjudged their market by 
nearly 25 years and at about the 
turn of the century the same bonds 
sold to yield a shade under 214%. 
At least, it seems safe to assume, 
present low money rates can be ex- 
pected to be with us long enough to 
cause the holder of high grade bonds 
few fears over capital losses at this 
juncture. 

The secondary sections of the 
bond market, more sensitive to the 
course of general business, continue 
to score broad recovery with the 
underlying upswing in industrial 
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earnings. Railway issues, because of 
the backwardness of the industry to 
participate in the general economic 
revival and the vigor with which its 
belated joining of the recovery 
parade has been pursued, mono- 
polize attention. While it is no 
longer the privilege of all comers to 
purchase secondary, issues willy- 
nilly and profit thereby, the list is 
hardly lacking in investment bar- 
gains so long as Eries refunding 5s, 
Baltimore & Ohio general 5s, LIli- 
nois Central joint 4%4s and 5s, and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas prior lien 4s, 
414s and 5s are available at present 
quotations. To be sure, the extent 
of the recent advance in bonds of 
this character, and because of their 
greater responsiveness to fluctua- 
tions in the course of business activ- 
ity, the same factors that cause ner- 
vousness in the equity markets may 
be expected to produce, in modified 
form, their counterpart in the mar- 
ket for junior bonds. 


By and large, the recovery move- 
ment lacks nothing of underlying 
basis for further progress. At the 
moment, however, it would appear 
to have slightly outdone itself. 
Correction presents no serious prob- 
lems and should be accomplished 
quickly, after which a broader for- 
ward movement would find for its 
foundations the solid rock of sound 
economy. But for the apparent 
failure of the equity sections of the 
markets, and to minor extent, the 
second grade bond categories, to 
recognize the presence of recent 
productive excesses, the course of 
prices could be expected to continue 
with only minor interruption. Yet 
to the extent that economic realities 
have been overlooked, these sections 
may find disappointment and an 
intermediate period of irregularity 
and reaction. 


Public Auction Notes 


A Wisconsin Banker discounts 
notes taken at public auction sales 
at 7% with the stipulation on the 
note that no interest will be charged 
if the note is paid when due, but 
that 7% in addition to the discount 
will be charged from the date of 
the note if it is not paid when due. 
The result has been unusual prompt- 
ness in liquidating these notes. 


HAMMERMILL 





IS THE PAPER PREFERRED BY 


DEPOSITORS 


Bank Customers expect—and some- 
times demand a good quality of 
safety paper for their checks, for 
many reasons, the most important 
being appearance and performance. 


Checks printed on inferior paper are 
cheap looking, and reflect unfavor- 
ably on the concern issuing them as 
well as on the bank itself. 


Your depositors use various 
Hammermill papers for their business 
requirements, and will recognize and 
respect your selection of Hammer- 
mill Safety Paper for their checks. 


Hammermill Safety Paper has been 
made since 1915. It is uniform in 
safety, strength, color, writing sur- 
face and moderate in cost. 





N-B 8-BM A-BCH 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Pa. 


Please mail me a copy of the Hammermill 
Portfolio of Checks on Hammermill Safety Paper. 


CII ac dacccacncsduccasdqecandccdeianceneuenal 
(Attach this coupon to your bank letterhead, 
please.) 
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Where Do We Stand? 


(Continued from paye 519) 


rise more than 10% from it 
ent level of 81. 
If business activity continues to 


expand, and commodity prices rise, 


pres- 


there will be an increase in the de- 
mand both for short-term credit and 
for long-term capital. The demand 
for the latter will be particularly 
active if the increase in the produe- 
tion of durable ineluding 
building and construction, rises in 


coods, 





ESTABLISHED MARCH 24, 1933 


« 


RESOURCES EXCEED 
$375,000,000 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


DETROIT, 


MICHIGAN 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








Fresh from Wall Street 


NEWS 


AND GOSSIP 


ON 


BONDS 


y 
Charles H. Huff 


Now appearing daily in 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Every business day the bond pages of the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce carry this exclusive news 
feature. Regardless of your individual interest 
in BONDS—as a banker. underwriter, dealer, 
institutional buyer or investor—you'll get value 
out of this daily feature. It will supplement the 
present comprehensive coverage of the bond 


field by the 


Chicago Sournal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 


12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 


“The daily business and financial newspaper 
of the Central West”’ 


volume. What will be the effect of 
this upon the rate of interest? 
There have been a number of state. 
ments of late, warning the business 
community that long-term interest 
rates have reached their low point 
during this last month; and _ that 
bond prices have attained their 
peak. The present writer does not 
subseribe to that conclusion. 

We are always prone to under. 
estimate the duration of low interest 
rates, especially for long-term eapi- 
tal. A perusal of the experience 
which followed the depression of the 
nineties does not indicate that low 
rates for capital are confined to a 
few months or a few years at the 
most. With the situation with re- 
spect to potential bank credit and 
savings which exists in this country 
at this time, a period of some years 
will elapse before bond yields are 
higher than they are at this moment. 

The publie never saves such a 
surprising amount of its income 
during any other phase of the busi- 
ness cycle as during the earlier years 
of revival from a long business de- 
pression. The volume of funds 
which flows into the capital market 
always presents a will-nigh inered- 
ible phenomenon. When we add to 
that fact our enormous possibility 
of credit expansion, and the prob- 
ability of a continued flow of for- 
eign capital into our markets, there 
is no likelihood that the prices of 
the best bonds will fall. And there 
is every certainty that the prices of 
the lower grade bonds will rise with 
the improvement of business and 
the growth of earnings. 


Equity In Collateral 


An experience of a governmental 
agency in lending money for the 
purchase of household utilities, em- 
phasizes the importance of making 
sure that the customer has enough 
invested in the merchandise to in- 
sure completing the full payment. 
Money was supplied to a number 
of people to buy electrie refrigera- 
tors. These people were renters, or 
shortly afterward allowed their 
homes to be foreclosed and moved 
out. When they moved, they left the 
refrigerators behind, simply because 
they did not have enough invested 
in them to warrant attempting to 
complete the payments. 
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La Monte quality, appearance 


and safety are in keeping with 








the finest traditions of the banks 
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NUMBER 9 


Extracts From Fifty Years Ago 


It is reported that several New 
York banks propose to pay 2% 
interest on daily balances in order 
to get back a portion of the busi- 
ness which has lately gone into the 


hands of the trust companies. 


The new law in regard to the 
immediate delivery of letters and 
other mail matter having a ten-cent 
special delivery stamp attached, will 
vo into effect October Ist. 
pieces recently 
became so scarce on the Pacific 
eoast that several San Francisco 
firms were compelled to import some 
at their own expense in order to do 
business, the United States Sub- 
Treasurer at Philadelphia was ap- 
plied to for $10,000 in nickels. He 
states, in reply, that the coin could 
not be shipped, because there was 
no provision made for the payment 
of the expenses of such shipment. 


When five-cent 


The payment of $25,000,000 more 
of the National debt will bring us 
to a stage where all further called 
3% bonds will come exclusively 
from the national banks, compelling 
them to surrender circulation to an 
amount equal to 90% of the bonds 
called, or to change the form of the 
security by purchasing, for deposit 
in the treasury, bonds of 4% or 
444% issue. It is just this condition 
of things that is rendering national 
banking comparatively unprofitable. 
The federal tax remains unrepealed, 
and Congress is not disposed to pass 
any of the measures which have 
been brought forward for the pur- 
pose of preventing the rapid eon- 
traction of bank cireulation. The 
National Banking System has com- 
pletely approved itself to the coun- 
try and to the world, and it ouzht 
not, by needless taxation or harsh 
restrictions, to be crippled and 
rendered unprofitable. 
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The United States Cireuit Court 
recently decided a case of interest 
to holders of bank stocks. The 
Pacific National Bank at Poston 
assessed its stockholders 100% to 
keep the bank running. Then the 
bank failed, and the stockholders 
were assessed another 100% acecord- 
ing to law. Three days before the 
failure of the bank, 100 shares were 
sold by the Whitney estate at auc- 
tion, and bought for Gov. Coburn 
of Maine, but not transferred before 
the bank failed. The Whitney 
estate, being the stockholder of ree- 
ord, was sued by Receiver Price ‘or 
the assessment, and the court holds 
the estate liable, regardless of the 
faet that the stock had been sold be- 
fore the failure. 


The only expressed constitutional 
power of the American Government 
over money, is that ‘‘Congress shall 
have power to coin money, and fix 
the value thereof, and of fore gn 
coins.” This clearly implies the 
duty, while coining our own, of 
keeping in view the coins of other 
nations, with reference to commer- 
cial relations with them, and of 
adjusting our own coins in con- 
formity to, or in equivalence with, 
theirs in value, for the better pro- 
motion of trade. Certainly this can- 
not be a power given to impede its 
ecommerce by gratuitously throwing 
this great Nation into a debased 
standard of value as compared with 
others with whom it must deal. This 
relation is not one between organ- 
ized nations themselves, as states, 
but between individuals composing 
them, and, therefore, the chain of 
connection cannot be arbitrarily 
broken, nor be permitted to remain 
needlessly severed, without un- 
equally invading the personal rights 
of men, both within and without the 
state. 
























































POLICYHOLDERS 
PROFIT 


A mutual, non-profit company 
of insurance buyers who apply 
their dividend-savings on their 
premiums and obtain the highest 
type of Automobile, Compensa- 
tion and other Casualty insur- 
ance at the lowest cost consist- * 
ent with such service. 





(Non-Assessable) 


HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middlg West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory 


22% =-2% and 12% 
Calculators for Savings 
Accounts 






To compile interest on savings accounts with 
a Meilicke Savings Calculator, is no more of 
a job than simply copying answers. 

Each account need no longer be a problem 
which takes time and often causes errors, for 
by simply referring to the correct month the 
Meilicke Savings Calculator shows the time 
in months and the interest answers. 

The new Meilicke Savings Calculator is im- 
proved in design and the price has been 
reduced. ; 

Simply state, the rate you pay and your 


interest periods—we will then send you 
a calculater subject te ten days’ trial. 


Meilicke. Systems, Inc. 


3464 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Remodeled Quarters 





More Efficient 





“Before” and “After” view of the Riegelsville, Pa., First 


National. 


Note, in addition to the far more attractive 


appearance, how modernization has resulted in greater con- 
venience and efficiency for both customers and employees. 


CHANGE from old architecture 

to new had been neglected by 
tle First National Bank of Riegels- 
ville, Pennsylvania, but now its 
banking room will be modern for 
many years to come. 

The old type of counter grille was 
used in the First National Bank of 
Riegelsville, Pennsylvania until re- 
cently. In tlie ‘‘before’’ picture, 
reproduced on this page, you see 
not only a design that comes from 
the long ago, but also a_ lobby 
erowded for customer space. In 
the ‘‘after’’ picture, you see the 
same banking room laid out to pro- 
vide adequate customer space and 
at the same time adequate working 
space for the banking force. What 
a contrast between the old style 





Z \, 


completed. The modernization not 
only included the rearrangement of 
the lobby and the working space, 
but also the installation of a new 
vault with a safe deposit depart. 


ment. The public lobby is nearly | 
twice the size of the former lobby, | 


although the room has not been in. 
creased in size except that some 
space at the back of the building 
has been used for a larger vault. 
The new low type screen is made 
of white oak with three bronze win- 


dows. The old screen had only two 


windows. The new layout contains 
two check desks of oak and bronze, 
At the rear of the lobby is the 
screen and gates leading to the 
safety deposit vaults. These are of 
oak and plate glass. 

The officers’ space was moved 
from the rear to the front of the 
lobby, putting the officers in closer 
touch with the bank’s customers. 





counter and the new. This trans- 
formation has just recently been 


Protected Loans 
A Profitable Banking Feature 


eo geared to 


PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCIAL BANKS 
AND INDUSTRIAL BANKS 


Our Protected Loan Feature Means This: 


That in the event of death of a borrower from any cause, prior to the maturity of the note, the 
entire unpaid balance of the protected note will be paid by the insurance company, thereby 
releasing the bank, the borrower, his estate and co-makers from this liability. 


A HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SERVICE EXCLUSIVELY FOR BANKS 


Details available only thru correspondence with the Home Office — Write to 





Che Credit Life Insurance Co. 


122 So. Limestone St. 





Springfield, Ohio 


The building was extended about 
11 feet toward the rear to provide 
space for new vaults. The mail 
vault has concrete walls, concrete 
floor and concrete ceiling. The walls 
are 27 inches thick, heavily rein 
forced with steel bars. The wall is 
divided by a steel grille and gate 
into safe deposit and security spaces. 
The new vault door is 10 inches 
thick. Two coupon booths are pro 
vided for customers adjoining the 
main vault. A mezzanine floor was 
built above the vault to take advan- 
tage of roof space. By giving spe 
cial attention to ventilation this 
space is now used for a directors’ 
room. 
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Bank Building 


News 
$100,000 Between now and Janu- 
Program = ary 1, the Central Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Des 


Moines, la., will spend $100,000 for 
remodeling, enlargement, and new 
equipment. Air conditioning, mod- 
ern indireet lighting, a complete 
alarm system, a terrazza floor, 22 
new eages and 1,000 new safe de- 
posit boxes are some of the items 
on the list of planned improvements. 
Larger space for savings, invest- 
ment, trust, and bookkeeping de- 
partments will be provided, as well 
as a recreation room for the bank’s 
employees. 


Brick and 


The exterior of the 50- 
Terra Cotta 


year old Peoples Bank 
Building of Pratt, Kansas, is being 
entirely remodeled with a_ bright 
new coat of white brick veneer 
trimmed in glazed black terra cotta 
handled in a decorative modernistie 
treatment. 


New Vaults 


po ete Remodeling of the First 


National Bank of Clay- 
ton, Missouri, includes a new vault 
for bank records, booths for safe 
deposit customers, new _ cashiers’ 
eages and a reinforeed sound proof 
ceiling. 


Sound Wave 


A modern sound wave 
Alarm 


alarm system has been 
installed in the vaults of the new 
Clinton (N. J.) National Bank. 
Daytime protection is provided with 
a delayed time lock money chest. 


Sound 
Proofing 


Plans for the $100,000 
expansion of the Union 
Planters Bank, Memphis, Tennessee, 
include sound proof ceilings, an in- 
crease in tellers’ cages, and provision 
for a future air conditioning in- 
stallation. 


Automatic 


1 The $25,000 moderniza- 
eating 


tion plans of the Ontario 
Branch of the United States Na- 
tional Bank eall for a new heating 
plant with an automatic stgker, a 
complete air conditioning System, 
new vaults, additional deposit boxes 


and ultra modern lobby counters 
and fixtures. 





More Convenient Working Space 
SAVES TIME » ELIMINATES ERRORS 





The Industrial Bank and Trust Company, of St. Louis, Mo. 


The two real advantages of mod- 
ernizing a bank are: first, to 
increase its business; and second, 
to prevent the undue occurrence 
of error. Many financial institu- 
tions have found that the modern- 
izing of facilities, skillfully 
handled, works effectively in both 
directions. 


ST. LOUIS BANK 


Working space in many a 
bank, these days, is really 
crowded. Increased activity 
has come to banks remaining 
in towns where business was 
formerly divided among a 
number of institutions. In 
the resulting congested rou- 
tine, accuracy naturally 
suffers. 


Without obligation we will sub- 
mit a complete analytical survey 
of your requirements, with a guar- 
anteed maximum cost figure. It 
would pay you to investigate the 
advantages of our complete bank 
building service—a service based 
upon more than 25 years special- 
ized experience. 


BUILDING * Coneaxy" 


Designers, Engineers & Builders for Banks Exclusively, 9th & Sidney, St. Louis Mo. 


GENERAL 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power and heat- 
ing equipment; GMC 
trucks; BEDFORD, 
VAUXHALL, OPEL, 
BLITZ—foreign made 
automotive vehicles. 


et 


\A 


MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 







INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


CORPORATION 





The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise. Capital employed 
is in excess of $80,000,000, 
supplemented principally by short 
term borrowings. 

In obtaining such short term 
accommodation, GMAC issues one 
standard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 


( KS 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Air Construction has been 
Conditioned +4+ted on the new fire- 
proof home of the First National 
Bank of Grand Rapids, Minnesota, 
which is to be completely air condi- 
tioned. 
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More 


y An addition to the rear of 
Space 


the Wallkill (N. Y.) Na- 
tional Bank Building gives space 
for coupon booths, a new directors’ 
room and larger lobby and operat- 
ing space. 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Fleming Calls Bankers ‘To Convention 


_ Ssleemaennnnhg the importance of 
‘“cooperation and mutual exchange 
of viewpoint among bankers and others,’’ 
Robert V. Fleming, President American 
Bankers Association, sent a communica- 
tion today to all members of the organiza- 
tion urging their attendance at its annual 
convention, which will be held at San 
Francisco, September 21-24. 

The convention program, he said, will 
call into ‘‘our councils speakers from vari- 
ous lines of business to give us their view- 
points and advice,’’ and the plans for the 
convention discussions take into considera- 
tion the fact that one of the major prob- 
lems of banking today is to develop its 
operations that will create 
greater public understanding of its meth- 
ods and services. 


along lines 


‘* Although banking has gone far along 
the road of recovery, one of its major 
problems still is to develop its operations 
on lines that will in themselves create 
greater public understanding of its meth- 
ods and services,’’ Mr. Fleming said. ‘‘It 
is my earnest conviction that such public 
understanding of bank- 
ing is not only an 
essential defense 
against attacks from 
whatever source, but 
is also requisite to 
reestablishing it upon 
a firm and satisfac- 
tory basis of profit- 
able operations. These 
considerations have 
been among the con- 
trolling factors in 
our plans for the 62nd 


R. V. FLEMING 








The St. Francis Hotel, headquarters for 
the A. B. A. convention and the re- 
gional trust conference. 


annual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, September 21-24. 

‘*The improvement in general condi- 
tions which is now taking place should be 
of material aid to bankers in carrying 
forward a constructive program for in- 
creasingly useful relationships between 
banking and business, as well as one of 
more helpful personal business services to 
all our people. Sound banking conducted 
in ways the public need and understand 
must be the aim of sueeessful bank man 
ugement, 


‘*‘How can the 
banker make his oper- 
ations and _ policies 
more understandable 
to the people of his 
community? How can 
better and _ broader 
financial services be 
soundly provided? 
How ean banking im- 
prove its operating 
methods and income? 
These and many simi- 
lar questions demand 
the earnest attention of all bankers. They 
eall for a fresh counselling together and a 
new interchange of experience and advice 
among the members of our profession. 

‘*With these thoughts in mind, we have 
built the convention program this year 
with the view of also calling into our 
councils speakers from various lines of 
business to give us their viewpoints and 
advice. I can say without reservation that 
this is to my mind one of the most eru- 
cial years in the evolution of American 
banking, and that we are passing through 
a period demanding, as never before, co 
operation and mutual exchange of view- 
point among our members and others. 





Tom K. Smit 


‘*T therefore urge the membership of 
the American Bankers Association to make 
every endeavor so to shape their plans as 
to be with us in this annual common 
council of the nation’s bankers. I can as- 
sure them that addresses, the reports and 
the discussion, as well as the interchange 
of contacts among bankers from all parts 
of the country, will constitute a most val 
unble investment of their time.’’ 


The San Francisco skyline, taken from the nearly completed San Francisco-Oakland bridge. 
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Bankers-golfers will take special interest in the Lake- 
side Country Club, scene of the annual tournament. 


Special Trains For 
The Bankers Convention 


One of the most extensive special train 
movements arranged in several years for 
American Bankers Association conventions 
will earry bankers from all parts of the 
nation to this year’s meeting. Advance 
registrations are basis for forecasts that 
the attendance will be the largest in a 
number of years. 

Two special trains have been arranged 
to leave from New York. The New York 
Central will run a special leaving at 4:45 
P.M., Eastern Standard Time, September 
12. The route will be by way of Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Banff, Lake Louise, 
Vancouver and Portland, arriving at San 
Francisco the afternoon of September 20. 
The return trip is likewise a sightseeing 
route with arrival in New York, October 4. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has an- 
nounced a personally conducted tour leav- 
ing New York at 4:50 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, Saturday, September 5. 
The route of this train is by way of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dallas and San Antonio, Texas; 
Mexico City, Guadalajara, Mazatlan, 
Guaymas and Nogales, Mexico; and Santa 
Barbara and Del Monte, California, ar- 
riving at San Francisco the afternoon of 
September 20. The return schedule also 
covers a sightseeing route. 

From Chicago at 10 P.M., September 16, 
the ‘‘Falltonic’’ will leave over the 
Burlington Railroad for the convention, 
reaching San Wrancisco the morning of 
September 20. The route of this train is 
by way of Minneapolis, where additional 
ears will be attached, thence via Glacier 
Park, Spokane, Bonneville Dam, Portland, 
Oregon and San Francisco, but there is 
no return special. 

For Missouri and Kansas bankers there 
has been arranged a joint special. This 
train will leave St. Louis the morning of 
September 16, with stop-overs at Denver 
and Salt Lake City, reaching San Fran- 
ciseo the afternoon of September 19. 
Three special ears operated by the Texas 
Bankers Association will be picked up by 
this train at Denver. There will-be no re- 
turn special connected with this plan. 

The Indiana Bankers Association 
“‘Golden Gate Special’’ will leave Indian- 
apolis, September 15 at 6 P.M., arriving 
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at San Frneisco the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 20. 

In addition, steamship companies operat- 
ing from New York to the Pacifie Coast 
by the Panama Canal route are offering 
convenient sailings, while the air lines 
have announced added facilities for dele- 
gates. 


Women Bank Executives 


To Hold Annual Convention 


According to Grace S. Stoermer, assist- 
ant vice president, Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Association, Los 
Angeles, a Past Presi- 
dent of The Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, 
and chairman of their 
General Convention 
Committee, no more 


important meeting 
ever confronted wo- 
men bank executives 


than the fortheoming 
fourteenth annual con- 
vention to be held in 





San Francisco, Sep- 

tember 18 to 22 in- Grace S. STOERMER 
elusive. 

The convention this year offers the 


members double advantages. In the past 
the conventions of The Association of 
Bank Women have been held in conjunc- 
tion with those of the American Bankers 
Association. This year their conferences 
are scheduled three days in advance of the 
official opening of the A.B.A. so that their 
members may have the privilege of attend- 
ing sessions of both organizations. 

‘*Every woman banker,’’ says Miss 
Stoermer, ‘‘who is sincere in her desire 
to be well informed on problems of legis- 
lation, taxation, and banking operation 
should participate in the conferences 
which will bear on various phases of bank- 
ing technique and practical banking meth- 
ods. Great responsibilities lie ahead of 
women bank executives demanding their 
earnest participation in the deliberations 
and activities of the convention.’’ 

Miss Susan B. Sturgis, assistant branch 
manager, The First National Bank of 
Boston, Boston, Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent of the Association of Bank Women, 
will preside at all sessions to be held at 








the Western Club, 
also be the residential headquarters. 

Miss Mildred Roberts, assistant cashier 
of the Citizens National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, is Program 
Chairman. She announces that high-lights 
of the program will inelade: ~ 

A luncheon featuring Anita Pollitzer, 
vice chairman, National Council, National 


Women’s which will 


Woman’s Party whose subject will be 
s*VOCATIONS AND AVOCATIONS.’’ 


An address by Miss Esther A. Dayman. 
Dean of Undergraduate Students, Mills 
College, Oakland. Subject: ‘‘WHAT OF 
OUR COLLEGE GRADUATE.’’ 

Another speaker will be Bernice Ber- 
win of the National Broadeasting Com- 
pany—better known as Hazel Barbour on 
‘*One Man’s Family.’’ 

A symposium ‘‘ A WOMAN ’SSPHERE’’ 
participated in by nationally known pro- 
fessional women as follows: Mrs. A. 8. 
Heinemann, ass’t superintendent, Depart- 
ment of Education, State of California; 
Avis Lobdell, ass’t to executive vice presi- 
dent, Union Pacifie Railroad Company; 
Honorable Theresa Meikle, Judge of 
Municipal Court, City of San Francisco; 
Elsie Robinson, Feature Writer, King’s 
Service Syndicate; and Elizabeth S. 
Grover, manager, Women’s Department, 
The Chase National Bank. 


Announced Chairman 
For Auditors Conference 


The additional attractions of a few days 
in San Francisco and the simultaneous 
A.B.A. Convention are apparently going 
to result in a record attendance at the 
Golden Gate Conference of Auditors and 
Comptrollers. Recent word from F. R. 
Southee, first vice president of the Con- 
ference indicates that reservations are 
being received from all parts of the 
United States. 

At the same time the following Com- 
mittee chairmen for the Conference were 
announced: 

Mr. F. R. Southee, of the Bank of Mon- 
treal (San Franciseo , is Chairman of the 
Publicity Committee. 

Mr. B. Kellman, auditor of the Pacific 
National Bank, San Francisco, is Chair- 
man of the Registration Committee. 

Mr. C. R. Kranz, eashier of the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce (California), San 
Francisco, is Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. 

Mr. F. H. Holman, auditor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, San Francisco, is Chair- 
man of the Hotel Committee. 

Mr. Ray W. Ring, auditor of the Cen- 
tral Bank of Oakland, California, is Chair- 
man of the Reception Committee. 

Mr. William A. Henderson, assistant 
vice president of the Anglo California Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, is Chairman 
of the Committee on Speakers. 

General plans for a successful meeting 
are in the hands of Mr. P. H. Homan, 
assistant auditor of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, who is president 
of the Conference; and Mr. J. R. Mitchell, 
assistant cashier of the Bank of America 
N.T. & 8.A., San Francisco, who heads up 
the committees as general chairman. 
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Of Finance 





The Human Side 


To Be Financial Advertisers’ Theme 


HOMAS J. Kiphart, advertising man- 
ager of the Fifth-Third Union Trust 
Co., of this city, and first vice president 
of the Financial Advertisers Association, 
has announced the practical completion of 
the program for the twenty-first annual 
convention of the national Financial Ad 
vertisers Association, to be held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Sept. 14-17. The convention 
headquarters will be the Hermitage Hotel, 
while general sessions will be held in the 
auditorium of radio station WSM, owned 
and operated by the National Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
The theme of the meeting is the ‘‘ Hu- 
man Side of Finance’’ and concerns it- 
self with the manner of rendering finan- 


cial service rather than the _ technical 
method. 
Leaders in public relations work in 


other fields will stress the importance of 
the human relationship, both in their own 
industries and in finance. 

An unusual feature will be the report 
of a survey on ‘‘what most people don’t 
know about banking.’’ 

Nashville and Tennessee business men 
will be invited to attend some of thic 
general sessions, while members of tie 
American Institute of Banking in the 
state, will also be guests. A portion of 
the program will be broadeast by radio 
station WSM. 

A customer relations film produced by 
C. E. Brockway, president, First National 
Bank of Sharon, Pa., will be shown. 

One session has been set aside for a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘what state bankers associa- 
tions have done and ean do to further 
bank public relations,’’ and the speakers 
will be executives of various state associa- 
tions that have been active in this work. 
They include speakers from Ohio, Tennes- 
see, Georgia and Wisconsin. 

An elder statesmen’s meeting will be 
held for some of the ‘‘founding fathers’’ 
and past officers of the association, while 
a similar social gathering will be held 
for new members who attend the conven- 
tion for the first time. 

The tour of the advertising exhibit will 
again be conducted by J. Mills Easton, 
advertising manager of the Northern Trust 
Co., who tells the stories behind the ex- 
hibits of financial advertising from all 
parts of the country. 

The board of directors will meet Sun- 
day afternoon Sept. 13th. Thursday, Sept. 
17th, which is the day after the conven- 
tion officially closes, is reserved for golf, 
and for a meeting of the newly-elected 
officers and board of directors. The an- 
nual election takes place at noon, Wednes- 
day, Sept. 16th. 

Various types of entertainment are also 
in store for the delegates. 
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Special departmental sessions are to be 
held for those interested in trust, 
mercial and savings development. 

The program in detail follows: 


com- 





Tom J. KIPHART 


RoBERT W. SPARKS 


Monday morning, Sept. 14th General 
Session 
Presiding—Robert W. Sparks, president, 
F.A.A., vice president, Bowery Savings 

Bank, New York 
Invocation—Dr. Roger T. Noove, pastor, 
Vine St. Christian Church, Nashville. 
Address of Welcome—C. M. Preston, presi 
dent, Hamilton National Bank, Knox- 
ville; president, Tennessee Bankers Assn. 
Response—G. Lorne Spry, Advertising 
Mgr., Canada Trust Co., London, Can- 
ada. 
President’s Message—Robert W. Sparks. 
‘* America’s Financial Future’’ 
(speaker to be announced ) 


Monday noon, Sept. 14th 


Elder Statesmen’s Luncheon, Chairman, 
Marvin E. Holderness, vice president, 
First National Bank, St. Louis, and 
one of the founders of the F.A.A. 


Monday afternoon, Sept. 14th General 
Session 

Presiding—Grady Huddleston, 
Tennessee Bankers Assn. 

Subject: ‘‘What State Bankers Associa- 
tions Have Done and Can Do to Further 
Bank Public Relations.’’ 

Speakers’ Bureaus—Belford P. Atkinson, 
asst. secy., Ohio Bankers Assn. 

School Education—Wall G. Coapman, 
secy., Wisconsin Bankers Assn. 

Publicity—Haynes McFadden, secretary, 
Georgia Bankers Assn. 

‘‘How F.A.A. Members Can Cooperate 
with Their State Bankers Associations’’ 

-Lewis F. Gordon, director, public 
relations, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta. 

Tour of Financial Advertising Exhibit— 
conducted by J. M. Easton, advertising 
manager, Northern Trust Co., Chicago. 

First Timers’ Party—Chairmen: Richard 
H. Wells, cashier, State-Planters Bank & 


secretary, 


Trust Co., Richmond, Va.; Fred J, 
Botzum, adv. mgr., Firestone Park Trust 
and Savings Bank, Akron, O. 


Monday evening, Sept. 14th General 
Session 

Presiding—C. Delano Ames, 
manager, Maryland Trust 
more, Md. Theme—*‘‘ Public 
in Banking.’’ 

‘* Advertising ’’—Towner Phelan, assistant 
vice president, St. Louis Union Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Balti 
Relations 


Co., 


‘*Publicity’’—J. E. Wright, Fidelity 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘*Selling’’—Robert J. Izant, vice presi 


dent, Central National Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

‘*Customer Contact and Employee Train 
ing’’—Miss Betty Sutton, advertising 
manager, American National Bank, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Discussion and presentation of film 
ualizing Customer Relations’’, by C. E. 
Brockway, president, First 
Bank, Sharon, Pa. 

General Get-Acquainted Party—chairman 
of entertainment committee, J. R. Kell 
man, assistant vice president, Broadway 
National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 


Tuesday morning, Sept. 15th 


Breakfast. 
Development 


Trust Development Division 
Commercial & Savings 
Division Breakfast. 

General Session— 


advertising i 


ATTA Pee 


66 Vig. : 


National | 


Presiding—Wm. H. Neal, vice president, | 


Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
Salem, N. C. 
‘*The Expensive Interlude’’—F. 


Winston- | 


A. Me 


Kowne, president, Hotels Statler, Ine., § 


New York City. 
‘*The City Editor’s Blue Pencil’’ 


—Carl- | 


ton K. Matson, editor, The News-Bee, 7 


Toledo, O. 

‘*Customer Research’’—H. G. 
manager, Customer Research, 
Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


Weaver, 
General 


Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 15th 

General session devoted to trust develop- 
ment work. 

‘*What Sells a Trust, by a Professional 
Layman’’-—C. H. Handerson, MeCann- 
Erickson, Ine., Cleveland. (past presi- 
dent F.A.A. 1927) 

‘*Analyzing our Market’’—Albert Jour 
neay, vice president, The Purse Co, 
Chieago, Il. ' 

‘*Building Trust Business in the Smaller 
Community’’—C. W. Bailey, president, 
Clarksville, Tenn., Southern Trust Co. 

‘*A Better Basis for Underwriter Co- 
operation’’—Vance Desmond, Detroit 
Trust Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Forum—‘‘The Best Current Approach for 
Selling Trust Service’? Don Cameron, 
second vice president, Continental-Illi- 
nois National Bank & Trust Co., Chi 
eago, Ill. 

G. 8S. H. Carter, publicity officer, To 
ronto General Trust Corporation, To- 
ronto, Canada. 


Tuesday evening, Sept. 15th 


Commercial and Savings Development 
Dinner 


Trust Development Dinner—Report of 
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trust development research committee by 
John Garver, vice president, Manufac- 
turers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Wednesday morning, Sept 16th General 

Session 


Presiding—J. Lewell Lafferty, 
eashier, Fort Worth National 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

‘(Can Nationwide Good-Will Be Devel- 
oped by Advertising?’’—Harry Boyd 
Brown, sales manager, Phileo Radio and 
Television Corporation. 

‘Intangibles of Advertising’’—Frank J. 
Reynolds, president, Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law Ine., New York City. 

‘‘What Most People Don’t Know About 
Banking’’—Report of a survey by John 
A. Price, advertising manager Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


assistant 
Bank, 


Wednesday noon, Sept. 16th 


Business session—election of officers. 


Wednesday afternoon, Sept. 16th 

Departmental Sessions: Commercial and 
Savings Development Departmental. 
Presiding—Chester L. Price, asst. man- 
ager business extension department, 
City National Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Trust Development Round Table 
Presiding—Paul Pullen, trust depart- 
ment, Chicago Title & Trust Co., Chi- 
eago, Ill. : 

‘*Selectivity of Trust Business’’—Don 
Laing, Northern Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 

‘*The Class Publications As a Medium for 
Trust Advertising’’—John Stevenson, 
McGraw-Hill Pub. Co., New York City. 

‘‘Opportunities in the Probate Field’’— 
J. K. Sinelaire, MeMillan-Sinclaire Co., 
New York City. 

‘The Development Department—lIts Rec- 
ord and Aims’’—A: K. Foster, assistant 
trust officer, Birmingham Trust & Sav- 
ings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





Beauty And Banker 


Texas Centennial activities have claimed 
the active participation of leading bank 
ers in the Southwest. John K. Beretta, 





Joun K. BERETTA 


Miss JARRATT 


president of the National Bank of Com- 
meree in San Antonio, is a member of the 
State Commission of Control for Centen- 
nial Celebrations, and is shown above dis- 
playing a poster in the lobby of his bank 
to Miss Janice Jarratt, lovely ‘‘Sweet- 
heart of the Texas Centennial.’’ San 
Antonio was the site of a colorful patriotic 
observance this year of the fall of the 
Alamo. 

Bankers in other Texas cities have 
fathered Centennial celebrations. In Dal- 
las, site of the $25,000,000 central exposi- 
tion, the presidents of the three largest 
banks control the exposition’s course. 
Nathan Adams, president of the First 
National Bank, is chairman of the board 
of directors for the Texas Centennial Cen- 
tral Exposition Corporation; and Fred F. 
Florence, president of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, is presi- 
dent of the corporation. Robert L. Thorn- 
ton, president of the Mercantile National 
Bank, is chairman of the corporation’s 
management committee. 
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Three Score And Ten 


On August 2 Charles Francis Adams, 
chairman of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts, observed his 
seventieth birthday. 





Convention Calendar 





National Conventions 

A. B. A.—September 21-24 (St. Francis 
Hotel) San Francisco 

Assn. of Bank Women—Sept. 18-22—San 
Francisco 

F. A. A.—September 
Tenn. 

I. B. A—December 2-6—Augusta, Ga. 

Morris Plan Bankers Assn.—Sept 21-23— 
Hot Springs, Va. (The Homestead) 


14-17—Nashville, 


Mortgage Bankers Assn.—Oct. 7-9— 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nat’l Assn. Bank Auditors and Comp- 


trollers Golden Gate Conference—Sept. 
21-24—-San Francisco 

Pacific Coast and Rocky Mountain Region 
Trust Conference—Sept. 17-19—San 
Francisco 

U. 8. Bldg. and Loan League—October 
14-16—New York City 


State Conventions 

Delaware—September 10 (tentative) Re- 
hoboth. 

Florida—Nov. 6-7—Tampa 

Kentucky—Oct. 21-22—Louisville (Brown 
Hotel) 

Maine Savings Banks Assn.—Sept. 3-4— 
Kennebunkport (Breakwater Court) 

Mass. Saving Banks Assn.—Sept. 10-12— 
Swampscott (New Ocean House) 

Nebraska—In the fall—date to be selected 

New Jersey Mid-winter Conference—Oct. 
22-23—Asbury Park (Berkeley-Carteret 
Hotel) 

New York Savings Banks Assn.—Sept. 24- 
25—New York City (Waldorf-Astoria) 



























HAVE YOU AN 
OPEN MIND? 


Most successful men have open 
minds, are ever ready to listen 
to new ideas. 

Ideas that translate themselves 
into dollars and cents are unu- 
sually welcome. 


The Blue Book Library of 
Banking Practice is a 3 vol- 
ume set, packed with new, but 
proved ideas, methods, and 
policies of successful banking. 


Bank Loan Management 
By H. N. Stronck and J. Eigel- 


berner covers the entire finan- 
cial administration of banks. 


Bank Cost Control 


By Benjamin E. Young. Com- 
pletely revolutionized the 
audit and control system used 
in banks. 


Advertising For Banks 


By Don Knowlton—chosen by 
the Financial Advertisers 
Association as the best quali- 
fied banker to make the re- 
search, and write this book 
on the right kind of bank pub- 
licity and how to do it. 


The 3 in one set—indispensa- 
ble to modern banking. 





I Paste this coupon 
on a penny postcard 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY 
536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me the Blue Book Library of Bank- 
ing Practice on a 5-day approval plan. If 
I like them I will send you $10. If I keep 
only 2, I will send you $7.50, and if only 
1, $5., or I will return them all without 
obligation to me, within 5 days. 
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TRADITIONALLY 
A BANKERS’ BANK 


Tur Cuasz NatTionat BANK is traditionally a 


bankers’ bank. 


From inception, one of its guiding policies has been 
the development of correspondent banking rela- 
tions. For years it has served thousands of the 


country’s leading banks. 


The Chase is outstanding because of 
— the efficient way in which it handles the routine 


daily transactions of its correspondents. 


._ the friendly cooperative spirit of its official staft 
and its: knowledge of credit, business and financial 


conditions in every section of the country. 


— its value in many matters where its size, prestige 


and connections are important to correspondents. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





REVISIONS IN THE BANK 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


New And Reopened Institutions 


New Banks .... 
New Branches.... . 
Reopened Banks .. 


Through Liquidation................ 

Through Merger or Consolidation . .. . 

Through Absorption, etc 

Through Conversion .............. 
Total Discontinued... .... 


National 11; State 46; Private 3 
. National 31; State 42; 


ee ee eee 


Banks Reported Discontinued 


.National 8; State 
. National 1; State 
.. National 15; State 

.National 5; State 


GBs PvIvete Soin kic ks cece 

Ge PN iis ss bel hiciwnadveeiedeenass 
Ce ee EPR Ee Pe are ree rey ee 
. National 29; State 138; Private 8 ............ 


. Total 
. Total 
.. Total 56 
-Total 15 
Total 175 


Branches Reported Discontinued 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger and Consolidation. .... . 


Through Absorption ...................... Seth 


Total Discontinued. .. . 


State 19 
State 4 


Total 2 
Total 25 


Changes In Titles And/Or Locations 


Head Offices... . 
Branches. . . 


ALABAMA 

Athens 

*Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 
Decatur 61-273 
(Change in location of Tennessee Val- 
ley Bank, Cherokee, Branch of Deca- 
tur, effective August 3, 1936. L. Q. Box, 
Manager.) 

Grove Hill 

*The First Bank of Grove Hill. ..61-562 
(Capital $25,000. Paul S. Jones, Presi- 
dent, B. M. Rains, Cashier. Opened 
August 1, 1936) 

Stevenson 

Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 
Decatur 61-246 
(Merged with Tennessee Valley Bank, 


Scottsboro Branch, Scottsboro, March 
9, 1936) 


ARIZONA 
Chandler 

Valley 

Phoenix, 

(L. E. Holcomb, 
_June 9. 1936) 
Springerville 

Valley National Bank, Branch of 
Phoenix 91-165 

(Opened July 13, 1936. John P. Hagan, 
_, Assistant Manager) 

Tucson 

*Morris Plan Company of Arizona, 

OF POM ictcckuwidsnaceaas 

(To be discontinued. Reported August 

8, 1936) 

Willcox 

OS a ere eee 91-136 

(Taken over June 15, 1936 by Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, which was 
authorized to open a branch at Will- 
cox) 

Willcox 

Valley National Bank (Branch of 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix. .91-136 

(Authorized June 15, 1936 to succeed 
the Bank of Willcox which was taken 
over by the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, Arizona, Dana T. Milner, 
Manager. R. L. Hailey, Assistant 
Manager) 


Bank, Branch of 


Manager. Opened 


ARKANSAS 
Cotton Plant 


Cotton Plant Banking Co., Cooperative 
Bank 1-712 


£ liabilities purchased by 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., Forrest 


National 3; State 16; Private 1 
National 8; State 3 


City, June 27, 1936 which 
operates an office in Cotton Plant) 
Cotton Plant 
Planters Bank & Trust Co., (Cotton 
Plant Office of Forrest City 
(Opened June 29, 1936. Miss Dione 
Kennedy, in charge) 
Marshall 
Citizens Banking Exchange 
(Closed March 31, 1936. In hands of 
receiver) 
Maynard 
*Bank of Maynard 81-394 
(Merged with Bank of Pocahontas, 
Pocahontas, July 11, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $9,155. Tom 
Bigger, President, R, R, Hosey. Cash- 
ier) 
Monette 
*The Monette Banking Co 81-722 
(B. MeFarlin, President, Robert Bra- 
den, Cashier. Opened July 11, 1936) 
Sulphur Rock 
Farmers Bank 
(Went into voluntary liquidation June 
2, 1936) 
Tyronza 
Marked Tree Bank (Tellers Window 
of Marked Tree) (Miss Margaret Em- 
rich in charge. Opened April 1, 1936) 
Tyronza 
Tyronza Banking Co 
(Liquidated. Discontinued April 1, 
and taken over by Marked Tree Bank) 


bank now 


CALIFORNIA 


Burlingame 
The San Francisco Bank, Burlingame 
Branch 90-1371 
(L. H. Hansen, Manager. Opened April 
15, 1936) 

Chico 
The Anglo California National Bank 
of San Francisco, Chico Branch. 90-1338 
(L. R. Brown, Manager. Opened March 
28, 1936) 

Chico 
First National Bank 90-1338 
(Purchased by The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco, March 
28, 1936, which now operates a branch 
in Chico) 

Fall Brook 
*Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., Fall 


Trust & 
Brook Branch 


A. Steves, 


Manager. 
1936) 


.. Opened July 
11, 
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.Total 20 
.. Total 11 


Fall Brook 
*First National 
(Taken over by 


Bank 

Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, July 11, 1936, which bank 
operates a branch in Fall Brook) 

Goleta 
Bank of America National Trust & . 
Savings Assn., Goleta Branch...90-1372 
(Warner Edmonds in charge. Opened 
June 8, 1936) 

Greenfield 

Monterey County Trust 
Bank, Greenfield Branch 
(H. F. Doyle, Manager. 
20, 1936) 

Inglewood 
Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., 
cisco, California 
(Authorized June 13, 

Laguna Beach 
Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., 


& Savings 
90-1369 
To open June 


Trust & 
Branch of San Fran- 


1936) 


Trust & 
Laguna Beach Branch 
90-1031 


March 21, 1936) 

Laguna Beach 
Citizens Bank 90-1031 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, March 21, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch in Laguna 
Beach) 

Long Beach 

*Bank of 
Savings 


Trust & 
Branch 


America National 
Assn., First & Pine 


(Graydon Hoffman. Vice President and 
Manager. Opened July 25, 1936) 

Long Beach 

*California First National Bank. .90-122 
(Purchased by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, July 25, 1936 which bank 
operates same as their First & Pine 
Branch, 101 Pine Ave.) 

Long Beach 
Citizens State Bank 
(Absorbed is | Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Long Beach, February 15, 1936, 
which organized a branch at Long 
Beach) 

Long Beach 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fourth & 
American Branch 90-1070 
(Opened February 15, 1936) 
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Los Angeles 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., 110th & Main Branch 
ee eas ok puis ee ag bbb anise eee wees & 16-319 


(Opened July 1, 1936. Elmer H. Jacobs, 
Manager) 

Los Angeles 
Tne TeliTormian BARK 22. cccccecs 16-20 
Above bank has made changes in the 
names of twenty-one offices as follows. 
Atlantic-Whittier Office........ 16-281 
(Formerly Atlantic Avenue Office) 
8th & Fedora Office............. 16-204 
(Formerly 8th & Mariposa Office) 


54th & 4th Avenue Office........ 16-150 
(Formerly Angeles Mesa Office) 

54th & Vermont Office.......... 16-156 
(Formerly 54th Street Office) 

ist & Cummings Office.......... 16-163 
(Formerly Hollenbeck Heights Office) 
lst & Townsend Office.......... 16-151 
(Formerly Belvedere Office) 
Hollywood-Vine Office.......... 90-252 


(Formerly Hollywood Office) (Holly- 
wood) 

Hunting Drive-El Sereno Office. .16-168 
La Brea-Beverly Office.......... 16-287 


(Formerly Northeast Office) 
(Formerly Hancock Park Office) 


Manchester & Vermont Office...16-171 
(Formerly Southside Office) 

7th & Alvarado Office........... 16-176 
(Formerly Westlake Park Office) 

60th & Broadway Office......... 16-170 
(Formerly 60th Street Office) 

Sunset & Alvarado Office........ 16-172 


(Formerly Sunset Boulevard Office) 
Sunset & Edgecliff Office. ...16-164 
(Formerly Hollywood Junction Office) 


Sunset-Gardner Office.......... 
(Formerly West Hollywood Office) 
(Hollywood) 


Vermont & Jefferson Office...... 16-173 

(Formerly University Office) 

Vernon & Broadway Office...... 16-167 

— S. Broadway & Vernon 
ce 

Vernon & Central Office......... 16-174 

(Formerly Vernon Avenue Office) 

Washington & Vermont Office...16-175 

(Formerly Washington Street Office) 


Whittier & Indiana Office...... 16-177 
(Formerly Whittier Boulevard Office) 
Whittier-Euclid Office.......... 16-154 


(Formerly Euclid-Lorena Office) 
Maxwell 

First Savings Bank, Tellers Window 

Oo Re ere eres 


(Opened June 29, 1936. L. E. Wallace, 
Teller in charge) 

Milpitas 
Bank of America National Trust & 


Savings Assn., Milpitas Branch. .90-701 


(Opened May 2, 1936. A. IL. Crabb, 
Manager) 

Milpitas 
Dee DE TERIMIOS.. «oc cwcivesc sess 90-701 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, May 2, 1936 which bank 
now operates a branch at Milpitas) 

Oakland : 
American Trust Co., Eleventh-Franklin 
OO ae rs es 90-1270 
(Voluntarily closed May 16, 1936 and 
business consolidated with Broadway 
Branch) 

Portola 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Feather River Branch 


(Branch of San Francisco)... 90-956 
(Amelia C. Roberts Asst. Cashier. 
Opened February 11, 1936) 

Portola 
Plumas County Bank (Branch of 


OD ccckusncoe0ene dees ee 90-956 
(Taken over by Bank of ‘America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 
established a branch in Portola) 
Quincy 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Quincy Branch (Branch 


of San Francisco. Serer - ++ -90-652 
(A. M. Travis, Manager. Opened Feb- 
ruary 11, 1936) 
Quincy 

Plumas County Bank........... 90-652 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, February 11, 1936, which 


established a new branch in Quincy) 

Riverside 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., First National “pace 
(J. E. Killiam, Vice President and 
Manager. Opened July 18, 1936) 

Riverside 

*First National Bank............ 90-125 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, July 18, 1936 which bank 
operates a branch here) 

San Francisco 

American Trust Co., Russ Building 
sss 65 eens a's FO PRE eS wee 011-157 
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(Voluntarily closed April 30, 1936. 
Business transferred to Head Office) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Visitacion Valley —— 
(Opened February 10 1936, A. J. Nardi, 
Manager) 

San Marino 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, San Marino Branch...90-1370 
(J. A. Barton, Manager. Expect to open 
September 20, 1936) 


Ventura 
Bank of America, Ventura County 
ee ee Oe err re 90-344 


(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, and consolidated with Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Ventura Branch, Ventura, March 
28, 1936) 

Weaverville 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Weaverville catete 
‘mdse aed bik hs AE Ae eee eae 1 


(Ray " aenede Manager. Opened March 

1 

Westwood Village (Los Angeles P. O.) 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 


ings Assn., Westwood Branch...16-318 
(Opened June 20, 1936. C. N. Willits, 
Manager) 
COLORADO 
Carbondale 
First National BAG... ccccsces 82-223 


(In process of liquidation April 6, 1936. 

Deposit liabilities assumed by First 

National Bank of Glenwood Springs) 
Cortez 

The Citizens State Bank of Goreee 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $3,000, J. W. 

Bozman, President, R. N. Usher, Cash- 


ier. Opened June 4, 1936) 

Hooper 
Hooper State Bank..........-.- 82-322 
(Voluntary liquidation February 26, 
1936) 

Idalia 
oie eo | Seer reer rrr 82-357 


(Voluntary liquidation July 1, 1936) 
Lamar 
Piret Mational BOO « «+. < «s+ 82-86 
(In voluntary liquidation. Deposit 
liability assumed by Lamar National 
Bank, March 28, 1936) 
Parker 
Douglas County Bank.......... 82-446 
(Certain assets and deposit liability 
taken over by Littleton National Bank, 
Littleton. Certified out of the State 
Banking Department, April 8, 1936) 


CONNECTICUT 


East Hampton 
*East Hampton Bank & Trust Company 
5 4 


(Closed July 16, 1936) 


FLORIDA 

Auburndale 

*Peoples Bank of Auburndale... .63-526 
(Capital $25,000. C. F. Smith, President, 
H. C. McCollum, Cashier. Opened Aug. 
5, 1936) 

Lake Worth 
Lake Worth National Bank..... 63-525 
(Capital $50,000. Philip Liberman, 
President, Roy E. Garnett, Cashier. 
Charter issued June 1, 1936) 

Miami P 
*The Morris Plan Company of Miami 
Nigel Dan és DEA e eee ale es ane 63-436 


(Discontinued. Reported August 8, 
1936) 


GEORGIA 


Arlington 

Bostwick Banking Co. (Private) 
RE RAE SPP - 64-1133 
(Discontinued February 29, “1936. Suc- 


ceeded by new state bank under title 


of Bostwick Banking Co., March 1, 
1936) 

Arlington 
Bostwick Banking Co......... - 64-1133 


(Succeeded Bostwick Banking Co., 
Private, as a state bank and opened 
March 1, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
and Profits $3,160. W. E. Bostwick, Jr., 
President, Carl Clements, Cashier) 
ee a 
J. S. & S. B. Byrom, Private Bankers. 
(Voluntarily closed January 25, 1936) 
Colquitt 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Change in location of Bailey Banking 


Co. (Private), Damascus March 10, 
1936. J. W. Bailey President, J. L 
Crawford, Cashier) 

Concord 


J. F. Madden & Sons (Private). .64-1002 
(Outside deposits liquidated and no 
new business solicited. Reported Feb. 
ruary 3, 1936) 
Damascus 
Bailey Banking Co. (Private). .64-1166 
(Moved to Colquitt, March 10, 1936) 
Dawson 
The Bank of Terrell 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $25, 000, 
Surplus $5,000. W. B. Hailey, President. 
R. C. Sheppard, Cashier) 
Hoschton 
pe PP eee 64-629 
(Voluntary liquidation April 20, 1936) 
Hoschton 
The DeLaPerriere Bank (Private bank 
—not incorporated)............ 64-1173 
(Capital $15,000. H. P. DeLaPerriere, 
President, T. H. Baird, Cashier. Opened 
April 20, 1936) 


Jasper 

Commercial Bank (Private bank—not 
eee | eee Tee 64-1169 
(Opened April 7, 1936. J. W. Dyer. 
Cashier) 

Winder 

*Perry & Williams Bank, Private 
rere eve ey eT TT ee 64-1174 
(H. A. Perry and Preston H. Williams 
sole Owners. Expect to open August 
15, 1936) 

IDAHO 
Boise 


*First National Bank of Idaho.....92-1 
(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank of Boise, July 18, 1936) 

Boise 

*The Idaho First National 
POD nna bindbeden inecatas waceeane 92-1 
(Change in title of First National Bank 
of Idaho. Effective July 18, 1936) 

3uhl 

*First National Bank of Idaho, Buhl 
Pare rrr eee 92-274 
(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank of Boise, Buhl Branch, July 

~ 18, 1936) 

Buhl 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Buhl Branch.............92-274 
(Change in title of First National Bank 
of Idaho, Buhl Branch. Effective July 
18, 1936) 

Caldwell 

*First National Bank of Idaho, Caldwell 
DT sc 6065 ¢6S0te0s s6he uae emeed 92-51 
(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank of Boise, Caldwell Branch, 
July 18, 1936) 

Caldwell 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Caldwell Branch........... 92-51 
(Change in title of First National Bank 
of Idaho, Caldwell Branch. Effective 
July 18, 1936) 

Coeur d’Alene 

*American Trust Company........ 92-27 
(Acquired by The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Boise, July 18, 1936, 
which bank operates a branch at Coeur 
d'Alene) 


Coeur d’Alene 


Bank of 


*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Coeur d’Alene Branch...... 92-27 
(C. E. Allison, Manager. Opened July 
18, 1936) 

Craigmont 

Craigmont State Bank.......... 92-174 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Lewiston, Idaho, which now operates 


a branch at Craigmont) 

Craigmont 
The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
the Craigmont State Bank which was 
taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 

Emmett 

*First National Bank of Idaho, Emmett 
Prey rrrrrr rrr rrr 2-84 
(Changed title to The Idaho First ‘Na- 
tional Bank of Boise, Emmett Branch, 
July 18, 1936) 


Emmett : 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Emmett Branch .......... 92-84 


(Change in title of First National Bank 


of Idaho, Emmett Branch. Effective 
July 18, 1936) 

Genesee 
First Bank of Genesee.......... 92-108 


(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The First 
National Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, 
Idaho which now operates a branch at 
Genesee) 
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Genesee 
The First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
the First Bank cf Genesee which was 


taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 
angeville 

Ornrst National Bank............. 92-74 
(Taken over May 29, 1936 by The 
First National Bank of Lewiston, 


Lewiston, Idaho which now operates a 
branch at Grangeville) 
angeville 

Grene First National Bank of Lewiston, 
Branch of Lewiston, Idaho........... 
(Authorized May 29, 1936 to succeed 
The First National Bank which was 
taken over by The First National 
Bank of Lewiston, Lewiston, Idaho) 


Lewiston 
*The Idaho First National Bank of Boise, 
Lewiston Branch... ..sccssovcces 92-31 
(H. O. Conn, Manager. Opened July 18, 
1936) 

Lewiston ’ 
*Lewiston National Bank......... 92-31 
(Acquired by The Idaho First National 
Rank of Boise, Boise, July 18, 1936 
which bank operates a branch in 
Lewiston) 

Meridian 


*First National Bank of Idaho, Meridian 
Branch 2-255 
(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank of Boise, Meridian Branch, 
July 18, 1936) 


Meridian 
*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Meridian Branch......... 92-255 


(Change in title of First National Bank 
of Idaho, Meridian Branch. Effective 
July 18, 1936 

Moscow 

Pivet National Baw... .sccceses 92-47 
(Acquired by The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Boise, July 18, 1936, 
which bank now operates a branch in 
Moscow) 

Moscow 

*The Idaho First National Bank of Boise, 
Moscow Branch 92-47 
(Ray A. Tate, Manager. Opened July 


18, 1936) 

Nampa 

*First National Bank of Idaho, Nampa 
BONE cn cccccccccanesscacecsces 92-277 


(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 


tional Bank of Boise, Nampa Branch, 
July 18, 1936) 
Nampa 
The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Nampa Branch........... 92-277 


(Change in title of First National Bank 


of Idaho, Nampa Branch. Effective 
July 18, 1936) 
Rupert 


*First National Bank of Idaho, Rupert 
Branch 92-143 
(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 


tional Bank of Boise, Rupert Branch, 
July 18, 1936) 

Rupert 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Rupert Branch........... 92-143 
(Change in title of First National 


Bank of Idaho, Rupert Branch. Effec- 
tive July 18, 1936) 

Spirit Lake 

Bank of Spirit Lake............ 92-206 
(Voluntary liquidation April 30 1936) 

Weiser 

*First National Bank of Idaho, Weiser 
ML. i écte'e che eneee eaten «anne 92-285 
(Changed title to The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank of Boise, Weiser Branch, 
July 18, 1936) 


Weiser 

*The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Weiser Branch........... 92-285 
(Change in title of First National 


Bank of Idaho, Weiser Branch. Effec- 
tive July 18, 1936) 


ILLINOIS 

Bradford 
Bradford Banking Co........... 70-949 
(Change in title "ud Phoenix Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 

Bradford 
oe ere 70-949 
(Changed title to Bradford Banking 
Co., effective March 1, 1936) 


Chicago 

*The Cosmopolitan National Bank of 
SS ohne s enleles wh eelnk tos Gas ane 2-42 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$150,000, Surplus $50,000. Jacob R. 
Darmstadt, President,, D. M. Shannon, 
Cashier. 
Chicago 


mowere Avenue Trust & Savings Bonk 
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(Converted to The North Shore Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago as of June 13, 
1936) 

Chicago 
The North Shore National Bank of 
Chicago, 1737 Howard Ave........ 2-341 
(Conversion of the Howard Avenue 
Trust & Savings Bank. Chartered June 
13, 1936. Capital $200,000. G. K. Hall, 
President, V. W. Becking, Cashier) 

Chicago 

*The Upper Avenue Bank......... 2-407 
(Converted to Upper Avenue National 
3ank of Chicago. Charter issued July 


31, 1936) 

Chicago - 

*Upper Avenue National Bank of Chi- 
GREE én dvisenchuins thaws be taes ace 2-407 
(Capital $200,000. Henry C. Murphy, 
President, Ralph N. Larson, Cashier. 
Charter issued July 31, 1936. Conver- 


sion of The Upper Avenue Bank) 

Flat Rock 

*Peoples State Bank............ 70-1938 
(Deposit liability taken over by Craw- 
ford County State Bank, Robinson, 
June 17, 1936) 

Sailor Springs 
Sailor Springs Banking Co.....70-1706 
(Went into liquidation June 30, 1936) 

Versailles 


*Versailles State Bank a actiatw wiklaacs 70-1641 
(In process of voluntary liquidation 
July 1, 1936) 

Warren 
The Citizens National Bank of Warren 


cheneews «+++. 70-2147 
(Charter issued April i8, 1936. Capital 


50,000. H. W. Burmeister, President, 
E. L. Geach, Cashier) 
INDIANA 

Acton 

*Wanamaker State Bank, Sranch of 
WRONG ccc ceusensccudcéeve 71-1291 
(Closed June 30, 1936) 

Columbia City 
Columbia State Bank.......... 71-1220 
(Closed February 18, 1936) 

Earl Park 
Earl Park State Bank........... 71-734 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 

Flora 
VIOte BUNGe BR cciccccccccccs 71-542 


(Deposit liability assumed by Bright 
National Bank at Flora, February 28, 
1936) 
Holton 
Holton State Bank.......cccccecs 71-783 
(Closed May 29, 1936) 
Mishawaka 
The First National Bank of er abe 
(Consolidation of The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka, First Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank and North Side Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank. Effective June 23, 1936. 
Capital: Common $200,000, Preferred 
$200,000, Surplus and Profits $100,000) 
Mishawaka 
First Trust & Savings Bank....71-161 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka, and North Side 
Trust & Savings Bank as The First 
— Bank of Mishawaka, June 23, 
Mishawaka 
North Side Trust & Savings Ros 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka and First Trust & 
Savings Bank as The First National 
Bank of Mishawaka, June 23, 1936) 
Rockfield 
Union State Bank, —— of Delphi 
«<ecteonaes 71-1028 
* Business trans- 


(Closed May 2, 1936. 
ferred to Head Office) 


IOWA 


Algona 
Security State Bank........... 72-2175 
(Opened April 20 1936. Capital $50.000, 
Surplus and Profits $12,500. C. R. Mur- 
tagh, President, E. A. Schemel, Cashier) 

Bagley 

we State Bank, Office of Perry...... 


. D. Jones, Manager. Opened in 
February 1936) 
Bondurant 


Farmers Savings Bank, Office of Mit- 
GE .. 0 bo hacekeeatnenekecaness 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Clara M. Moss, 
Assistant Cashier) 

Center Point 
Center Point Walker Bank & Trust 
Co 72-2098 
(Changed “title to North Linn Savings 
Bank, June 30, 1936) 

Center Point 

*North Linn Savings Bank...... 72-2098 

(Change in title of Center Point Walker 










Bank & Trust Co. Effective June 39,. 
1936. Capital: Common $5,000, Preferred 
$25,000, Profits $17,000. R. T. Remer, 
President and Cashier) 

Charter Oak 
First National Bank............ 72 
(Voluntary liquidation May 4, 1936) 

Chelsea 
*Chelsea Savings Bank.......... 72 

(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,600. s. A. 


-781 


to 
—_ 
- 
coal 


Brush, President, J. R. Vermazen, 
Cashier. Expect to open in September) 
Clearfield 


State Savings Bank (Office of Sharps- 
burg) (C. H. Young, Manager. Opened 
»February 15, 1936) 

Coggon 

*Center Point Walker Bank & Trust 
Co., Office of Center Point............. 
(Changed title to North Linn Savings 
Bank, Office of Center Point, June 30, 
1936) 

Coggon 

*North Linn Savings Bank, Office of 
CONG TEE  s.cccccnesdeddstwtescvecns 
(Change in title of Center Point Walker 
Bank & Trust Co., Office of Center 


Point. Effective June 30, 1936. Rufus 
Sisler, Assistant Cashier) 

Dedham 
Commercial Savings Bank, Office of 
CUONGEE db eccedctcandsocecsuscusmaaneas 
(Reported July 9, 1936. Wesley Zeman, 
Manager) 


Des Moines 
Des Moines Bank & Trust Co.....33-63 
(Change in title of Euclid Avenue State 
Bank. Effective June 1, 1936. Capital: 
Common $123,000, Preferred $27,000, 
Surplus $15,000. G. B. Jensen, Presi- 
dent, H. F. Gall, Cashier) 

Des Moines 
Euclid Avenue State Bank....... 33-63 
(Changed title to Des Moines Bank & 
Trust Co., June 1, 1936) 

Elliott 
Houghton State Bank (Office of Red 
Oak) (Opened May 9, 1936. Geo. E. 

eee Manager) 


y 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
Cedar Rapids. (Opened May 2, 1936. 
Jerry Bys, Manager) . 
Fenton 
*First Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 


DOURGRPOU . nce ncccesctecadcecgensveese 
(Opened July 15, 1936. J. A. G. Smith, 
Manager) 

Gladbrook 
First National Bank............ 72-699 


(Began voluntary liquidation April 8, 
1936) 

Grimes 
Des Moines Bank & Trust Co. (Office of 
Des Moines) (U. F. Beauchamp, Man- 
ager) 

Hazleton 

“ee Savings Bank, Office of May- 
MAPGD ceocccccescescscesessscesseseossss 
(O. M. Holmstrom, Manager. Opened 
July 15, 1936) 

Henderson 
State Savings Bank (Office of Council 
Bluffs) (Opened March 7, 1936. R. E. 
Anderson, Manager) 

Ira 
Farmers Savings Bank, 
chellville 
(Opened July 1, 1936) 

Lake Park 
First National Bank....... «++ 72-2055 
(Succeeded by Security State Bank, 
(new) March 30, 1936) 

Lake Park 
Security State Bank........... 72-2055 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$24,000. W. F. Thompson, President. 
Ernest McDowell, Cashier. Opened 
under state charter March 30, 1936. 
Succeeded First National Bank) 

Leland 
Leland Co-operative Bank..... 72-2101 
(Suspended March 31, 1936) 

Linden 

i — — apap Savings Bank, Office of Saat 


Office of Mit- 


(REE July 31, 1936) 

Linn Grove 
First State Bank.............. ber 
(Moved to Sioux Rapids, April 4, 1936 
and charter transferred) 

Linn Grove 
First State Bank, Office of Sioux 
Rapids. (Opened April 4, 1936. A. J. 
Scott, Manager) 

Mitchellville 
Des Moines Bank & Trust Co. (Office 
of Des Moines) (Change in title of 
Euclid Avenue State Bank, (Office of 
Des Moines). D. A. Price, Manager. 
Effective June 1, 1936) 

Mitchellville 
Des Moines Bank & Trust Co., Office oe 
Des Moines .........-++++> 

(Discontinued July 1, 1936) 















Mitchellville 
Farmers Savings Bank......... 72-1383 
(Change in location of Farmers Sav- 
ings Bank, Ira. Effective July 1, 1936. 
Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,000. F. W. Tramel, President, F. B. 
Moss, Cashier) 

= Oak 


C. Houghton’s Bank edt oe 4 
(Discontinued May 9, 1936. Deposit 


liability assumed by the new Hough- 
ton State Bank, May 11 1936) 

Red Oak 
Houghton State Bank.......... 72-199 
(Opened May 9, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $13,000. President, 
H. C. Houghton, Jr., and Cashier, Oscar 
Helgerson. Assumed deposit liability 
of the H. C. Houghton’s Bank (Private) 
May 11, 1936) 

Shannon City 
First National Bank........... 72-1115 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1, 
1935. Liquidating agent First National 
Bank, Diagonal) 


Shell Rock 
State Bank of Waverly, Office of 
we Certificate issued April 23, 
193 


Sioux Rapids 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
of Cherokee. 
Discontinued April 4, 
Sioux Rapids 
First State Bank.............. 72-2113 
(Moved from Linn Grove, April 4, 
1936 and charter transferred. Capital 


1936) 


$25,000, Surplus and Profits $8,000. 
L. F. Pingel, President, A. J. Scott, 
Cashier) 

Stanton 


Houghton State Bank (Office of Red 
Oak) (Opened May 9, 1936. E. E. Lar- 
son, Manager) 

Strahan 
Farmers State Bank........... 72-1992 
(Deposit liability assumed by Randolph 
State Bank, Randolph, February 18, 
1936) 

Sully 
Kellogg Savings Bank (Office of Kel- 


logg) (L. H. Macy, Manager. Opened 
April 1, 1936) 

Tennant 
Farmers & Stock Growers Savings 
SE as kks wih bor ek bake meen em 72-1612 


(Closed May 19, 1936. 
posits in full) 
Walker 
*Center Point Walker Bank & Trust Co., 
Office of Center Point................- 
(Changed title to North Linn Savings 


Liquidating de- 


Bank, Office of Center Point, June 30, 
1936) 
Walker ; 
*North Linn Savings Bank, Office of 


Center Point , . 
(Change in title of Center Point Walker 


Bank & Trust Co., Office of Center 
Point. Effective June 30, 1936. F. W. 
Lindahl, Assistant Cashier) 

Westfield 
Akron Savings Bank (Office of Akron) 
(Discontinued May 1, 1936) 

Zwingle 
Maquoketa Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
EOEL,. 6 ov. .0.t0s csnwneancebvcce sie 
(Closed May 19, 1936) 

KANSAS 

Atchison 

Commerce Treet Co... .c.ccssscs 83-16 


(In liquidation since February 25, 1935) 
Densmore 


*Farmers State Bank............ 83-804 
(Placed in hands of receiver July 10, 
1936) 

Formoso 
Whton Btate Bank. «2.22 .00.060. 83-613 
(In liquidation July 1, 1936) 

Garrison 

*Farmers State Bank........... 83-1345 
(Voluntary liquidation April 18, 1936) 

Goessel 
Goessel State Bank............ 83-848 


(Voluntary liquidation March 9, 1936) 
Holton 
Kansas State Bank............. 83-206 


(Changed title to The Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936) 

Holton 
The Kansas State Bank......... 83-206 


(Change in title of the Kansas State 
Bank, March 18, 1936, Capital $50,000, 
Surplus and Profits $10,000. President 


Ww. = Roche and Cashier Harry Brad- 
ley 

Levant 

Tewent State Bank... .isscaccess 83-1224 


(Voluntary liquidation July 18, 1936) 
Muncie 
Muncie State Bank.........00; 83-1385 
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(Taken over by The Home State Bank 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, May 2, 
1936) 

Riley 
Farmers State Bank............ 83-661 
(Voluntary liquidation March 24, 1936. 
Surrendered certificate of authority to 
transact its current business to Riley 
State Bank) 

Scranton 
*Security State Bank........... 83-1428 
(Closed by order of board of directors 
July 27, 1936) 

Valley Center 
*Valley Center State Bank...... 83-1065 
(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank, July 20, 1936, under latter 
title. Capital $20.000, Surplus and 
Profits $16,000. E. S. Basroe, President 
and Cashier) 


KENTUCKY 
Allensville 
*Elkton Bank 
NN i a a sia Be tee a ta Ge We sey erin hl in da 
(Discontinued July 1%, 1936) 
Beech Grove 
McLean County Bank........... 73-432 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 31, 1936. Final liquidation May 1, 
1936) 
Covington 
Southern Exchange Bank........ 73-97 
(Opened May 23, 1936. Capital $50,000, 
Surplus $5,000. Lucas J. Lee, President, 
Claude Davis, Cashier) 
Cumberland 
Guaranty Deposit Bank......... 73-787 
(Charter issued May 21, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus $3,000. S. W. Stacy, 


& Trust Co., Ag 


President and C. B. Stacy, Cashier) 
Erlanger 
Peoples-Liberty Bank & Trust Co., 
Agency of Covington...........e.0000% 
(Closed January 25, 1936) 
Erlanger 
The Community Bank........... 73-786 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus $15,000. 


A. Scheben, Sr., President, W. H. Fol- 


i936) Cashier. Opened February 15, 
Franklinton 
PES No 6000 000 bdnedn as vee 73-496 


(Taken over by Department of Bank- 
ing for liquidation March 2, 1936) 
Hardin 


PEE, (MI 6 6csncvecnnsaaaenes 73-510 

(Voluntary liquidation April 18, 1936) 
Harrodsburg 

eee SUMOe CM csc tsndeccan< 73-654 

(In process of liquidation. Reported 


February 17, 1936) 
Louisville 
Peoples Bank, 415 W. Main St.....21-77 


(Capital $100,000, Surplus $25,000. Ed- 
win J. Helck, President, W. P. Kin- 
cheloe, Vice President and Cashier. 
Opened June 16, 1936) 

Pikeville 
Pikeville National Bank........ 73-269 


(Changed title February 3, 1936 to 

Pikeville National Bank & Trust Co.) 
Pikeville 

Pikeville National Bank & belie: . = 

(Change in title of Pikeville intone 

Bank, effective February 3, 1936) 
Walton 

Walton Equitable Bank......... 73-360 

Taser, over by Dixie State Bank, July 


LOUISIANA 


Church Point 
*Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., 
of Crowley 
(Opened July 1, 1936) 
Church Point 
*Farmers Bank & Trust Co....... 84-349 
(Consolidated with Bank of Commerce 
& Trust Co., Crowley and Rayne State 
Bank, Rayne, under title of Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Co., Crowley, July 1, 
1936, which bank operates a branch at 
Church Point) 
Ponchatoula 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
porary Office of Hammond. 
February 19, 1936) 
tayne 
*Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., Rayne 
ee ea vb. uc DW tase ek KS 
(Opened July 1, 1936) 
Rayne 
*Rayme State Basak ....0sccccescccs 84-94 
(Consolidated with Farmers Bank & 
Trust Co., Church Point and Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Co., Crowley, under 
title of Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., 
Crowley, July 1, 1936) 
West Monroe 
Ouachita National Bank in Monroe, 
Branch of Monroe, Le. .....cccccscces 
(Authorized May 29, 1936. Opened June 
8, 1936. J. W. Mitchell, Manager) 


Branch 
84-349 


(Tem- 
Reported 


RAND M®) 





West Monroe 
West Monroe State Bank....... 84-249 
(Suspended operations May 23, 1936) 
Zwolle 
Sabine State Bank & Trust Co. (Branch 


ek reer re er ree 84-253 

(Closed March 1, 1936) 
MAINE 

Brownville Junction 

*Kastern Trust & Banking Co.. Agency 
Ol CE ‘sc na cuhek ewes we b.de Coa ceus 
(Closed June 30, 1936.) 

Lubec 

Bar Harbor Banking & ‘Trust Co, 
Branch of Bar Harbor... ......: 52-200 
(Opened July 1, 1936. J. P. Morrison, 
Manager) 

Lubec 


Lubec Trust & Banking Co......52-200 

(Taken over by Bar Harbor Banking 

& Trust Co., Bar Harbor, July 1, 1936) 
Mattawamkeag 

*KMastern Trust & Banking Co., 

of Bangor 

(Closed June 30, 


Agency 


1936) 


MARYLAND 


ishing Creek 
County Trust Co. of Maryland, Branch 
OE CPN: 0060 ce csccesceso’s 65-269 
(Discontinued January 1, 1936) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 
*The Union 


Trust Company of Boston 

eee eer Te ee Tee 
(Merged with State Street Trust Com- 
pany, July 11, 1936 and now operated 
as their Union Trust Office) 


MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor a & 
(Merger of Ann “Arbor Savings Bank, 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank and First 
National Bank & Trust Co., February 
-17, 1936 under above title. Capital; 
Preferred $800,000 and Common $150,- 


000 and Surplus $230,000. Rudolph E. 
Reichert, President, Fred T. Stowe, 
Cashier) 

Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor Savings Bank....... 74-100 


(Merged with Farmers & Mechanics 
Bank and First National Bank & Trust 
Co. as Ann Arbor Savings & Commer- 
cial Bank, February 17, 1936 

Ann Arbor 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank..... 74-101 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings Bank 
and First National Bank and Trust Co. 
as Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank February 17. 1936) 

Ann Arbor 
First National Bank & Trust Co.. .74-99 
(Merged with Ann Arbor Savings “Bank 
and Farmers & Mechanics Bank as 
Ann Arbor Savings & Commercial 
Bank, February 17, 1936) 

Detroit 

*Michigan Industrial Bank......... 9-80 
(Conservator bank. Closed January 22, 
1934. Reopened August 3, 1936. Capital 
$100,000, Surplus and Profits $31,000 
Harvey C. Emery, President, Adolph F 
Klein, Secretary and Treasurer.) 

Mackinac Island 
First National Bank (Seasonal Agency, 
from June 15 to September 15, of First 
National Bank, St. Ignace, Mich.).... 
(Opened June 15, 1936. Mae Kirby, in 


charge) 

Marquette 
Marquette County Savings Bank 74-146 
(Assets purchased and liabilities 
assumed by First National Bank & 
Trust Co., June 27, 1936) 

Owosso 
Citizens Savings Bank.......... 74-169 


(Absorbed by State Savings Bank, 
June 30, 1936) 

Richland 
Farmers State Savings Bank... .74-808 


(Recorded liabilities assumed by State 
Bank of Augusta, Augusta, effective 


March 2, 1936. Remaining assets to 
be liquidated) 
Rockwood 


— State Bank, Branch of Tren- 


p1 June 22, 1936. Melvin N. Chap- 
man, Manager) 


Vicksburg 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. 
- Deon pemmpnpey ae Bet 


Manager) 
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MINNESOTA 


Argyle 

Argyle State Bank............. 75-1621 
(Opened about June 15, 1936. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $6,250. 
Arvid Carlson, President, Thomas An- 
derson, Cashier) 

Armstrong 

Armstrong State Bank......... 75-1398 
(Voted to go into voluntary liquidation 
April 29, 1936) 

Askov 

*Security State Bank of Askov...75-225 
(Change in title and location of Secu- 
rity State Bank, Sandstone. Effective 
July 15, 1936. Capital $15,000, Surplus 
$3,000 James Hurley, President, Frank 
E. Hurley, Cashier) 

Benson 

The First State Bank of Benson.75-1591 
(Charter 1615. Opened May 1, 1936. 
Conversion of National Bank of Ben- 
son. Capital $25,000, Surplus $10,000, 
F. W. Riegger, President and Cashier) 

Benson 

National Bank of Benson...,...75-1591 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Benson, May 1, 1936) 


ixb 

State ck 2. eee 75-1162 
(Voluntary liquidation January 1, 1936) 
Duluth 

Northwestern State Bank of paw 
chetheebetbernebten ee ees eeed os -1622 
(Opened June 1, 1936. Capital $50,000. 


B 


Surplus and Profits $15,000. John G. 
Williams, President, L. W. B. Hegg, 
Cashier) 

Echo 


Citizens State Bank of Echo...75-1623 
(Opened May 4, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,000. E. L. Broecker, Presi- 
dent, S. C. Oetting, Cashier) 

Evan 
Ginte Bamk Of TRVGR. ...cccscceces 75-742 
(Changed title and location to Citizens 
State Bank of St. James, St. James, 
May 2, 1936) 

Franklin 
Franklin State Bank.......... 75-1620 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $2000. R. B. 
Henton, President, G. A. Johnson. 
Cashier. Opened May 2, 1936) 

Mendota 
Mendota State Bank........... 75-1372 


oayntary liquidation December 6, 
Olivia 
Citizens National Bank........ 75-1577 


(Voluntary liquidation. Converted into 


The Citizens State Bank, April 20, 
1936) 
Olivia 
Citizens State Bank........... 76-1577 
(State charter issued April 6, 1936. 


Opened April 20, 1936. A conversion of 
the Citizens National Bank. Capital 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits $12,000. 
Frank Kircher, President, George 
Kircher, Cashier) 
St. James 
Citizens State Bank of St. 
(Opened May 2, 1936. Change in title 
and location of State Bank of Evan, 
Evan. Capital $25,000, Surplus and 
Profits $7,000, Walter Bugge, Cashier) 
Sandstone 
*Security State Bank............ 75-225 
(Moved and changed title to Security 
State Bank of Askov, Askov, July 15, 
1936) . 
Underwood 
First OE MEMS cece as sqaeaus 75-961 
(Liquidated July 7, 1936. Taken over 
by First National Bank, Fergus Falls) 
Waseca 
Security State Bank........... 75-1250 
(Taken over by Farmers National Bank 
,.28 of close of business June 30, 1936) 
Zumbro Falls 


*First State Bank of Zumbro Falls 
NR a Neue neGe ds «aka ena nanan 75-1624 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. B. R. Theisen, President, G. N. 
Reppe, Cashier. August 1, 1936) 
MISSISSIPPI 

Brookhaven 

*State Bank & Trust Co.......... 85-106 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $10,000. H. BE. 


Little, President, H. H. Ward, Cashier. 
Opened August 1, 1936) 


Charleston 

*Tallahatchie County Bank...... 85-189 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $1,000. N. R. Rice, 
President, Miss Mae Neely, Cashier. 


Opened July 13. 1936. Acquired assets 
tong ahatchie Home Bank, in liquida- 
Charleston 
Tallahatchie Home Bank........ 85-189 
(In liquidation. Assets acquired by new 
Tallahatchie County Bank) 
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Holcomb 
ee ere 85-319 


(Placed in liquidation March 31, 1936) 
Starkville 


Merchants & Farmers Bank..... 85-146 


(In liquidation. Reported March 16, 
1936) 
MISSOURI 
Bosworth 
Re ee 80-593 


(Taken over by First National Bank, 
March 18, 1936) 

Chadwick 
Farmers Bank....... wee sesesess 80-1671 
(Taken over by Citizéns Bank, Sparta, 
April 11 1936) 

Columbia 

"Comer -Byere Tm. «occ ccccccces 80-90 
(Taken over by Boone County National 
jank, July 30, 1936) 

Ford City 
Ford City State Bank.......... 80-1479 
(Closed May 13, 1936) 

High Hill 
es Oe Se ME ad vaececcan 80-1029 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
February 21, 1936) 

‘lolden 
First National Bank........... 80-1412 
(Purchased by Bank of Holden, March 
16, 19386) 

Koshkonong 
Koshkonong State Bank....... 80-1053 
(Assets transferred to West Plains 
Bank, West Plains, May 23, 1936) 

Leonard 


Coo rr reer 80-1064 
— February 27, 1936) 
Jinn 


Farmers & Merchants Bank... .80-1450 
(Closed by order of its Board of Direc- 
tors March 6, 1936) 
Linn 
ham GinGe TBO. co ccc wenccacss 80-1401 
(Change in title and location of Rich 
Fountain Bank, Rich Fountain. March 
23, 1936. Capital $20,000, Surplus and 
Profits $11,000. John Klebba, Presi- 
dent. Alphonse Fick, Cashier) 
Morehouse 
The State Bank of Morehouse. .80-1113 
(Transformation of the Morehouse 
Trust Co. Effective May 29, 1936. Capi- 


tal $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Organized 
May 27, 1936) 

Morehouse 
Morehouse Trust Co...........-. 80-1113 


(Transformed into The State Bank of 
Morehouse May 29, 1936) 
New Truxton 


Parmere BARK ..ccccccccesscce 80-1137 
(Closed May 14, 1936) 

Norborne 
Norborne Trust Co............- 80-1709 


(Merged with Citizens Bank of Nor- 
borne, April 23 1936) 

Ozark 
Christian County Bank......... 80-571 
(Closed June 5, 1936) 

Rich Fountain 
Rich Fountain Bank........... 80-1401 
(Changed title and location to Linn 
State Bank, Linn, March 23, 1936) 

St. Joseph (Industrial City P. O.) 
Growers Exchange Bank...... 80-1736 
(Closed by order of board of directors 
May 9, 1936) 

Sarcoxie 
*State Bank of Sarcoxie.......... 80-446 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank, July 11, 1936 under latter title. 


Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,545. H. H. Page, President, W. D. 
Sabert, Cashier) 

Smithton 
Community Baek... ..cccccesces 80-157 
(Closed June 6, 1936) 

Syracuse 
Ceeipens WAM. ccccacivcvesecas 80-1540 


Bank of Otterville, 
une 1, 1936) 


(Taken over b 
Otterville, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Belt 
Belt Valles Bess cccccecscces 93-520 
(Opened in March. Capital. $25.000, 


Surplus $5,000. F. A. Woehner, Presi- 
dent, L. V. Jackson, Cashier) 


NEBRASKA 


Arapahoe 
Arapahoe State Bank........... 76-284 
(Voluntary liquidation June 29, 1936) 

Cedar Rapids 
Cedar Rapids State Bank...... 76-1337 
(Opened May 1, 1936. Capital $10,000, 
Surplus $2,500. G. M. Cox, President, 
George B. Miles, Cashier) 

Fairbury 

*The Fairbury State Bank......... 76-63 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. W. A. 
Rose, President, Irl Else, Cashier. 
Opened August 1, 1936) 















































































































Falls City 
Nebraska State Bank.......... 76-1222 
(Taken over by Falls City State Bank, 
March 2, 1936) 

Greenwood 
Union State Bank.............. 76-1339 
(Opened July 2, 1936. Capital $10,000. 
Lee J. Dunn, President, B. M. Hanson, 
Cashier) 

Seward ° 

Serene See Gin da cscs as andn ees 76-1216 
(Liquidated March 21, 1936) 

Tarnov 
ee Oe Se eo vccccceseunees 76-921 
(Closed May 11, 1936. Has been operat- 
,ing on a restricted basis under Senate 
File 475) 


NEW JERSEY 


Barrington 
Suburban Commercial Bank..... 55-569 
(For the purpose of liquidation deposit 
liability taken over by First Camden 
National Bank & Trust Co., Camden, 
N. J., June 12, 1936, and accounts trans- 
ferred to Haddon Heights Branch, Had- 
don Heights) 

Bayonne 
Mechanics Trust Co............-. 55-120 
(in liquidation. Commissioner of Bank- 
ing & Insurance took possession of 
business and affairs effective June 17, 
1936) 

Glen Rock 
Glen Rock Bamk.....ccccccecccs 55-593 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
Glen Rock National Bank. Capital 


$50.000, Surplus and profits $36,000. 
Cc. H. Ramsey, President, John C. 
Stevens, Cashier) 

Glen Rock 
Glen Rock National Bank....... 55-593 


(Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
a state bank, Glen Rock Bank, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1936) 

Newark 
Bank of Commerce..........+++:. 55-28 
(Change in title of the Marzano State 
Bank & Trust Co., effective February 
10, 1936) 

Newark 
Central Bank & Trust Co........ 155-30 
(Taken over by Columbus Trust Co., 


June 29, 1936 which bank operates 
same as their South Orange Ave. 
Branch) 

Newark 


Columbus Trust Co., South Orange Ave. 
Branch 
(Succeeded Central Bank & Trust Co., 
which was taken over by Main Office 
June 29, 1936) 

Newark 

*p’Auria Bank & Trust Co........ 55-27 
(In process of liquidation July 15, 1936) 

Newark 
Marzano State Bank & Trust Co.. .55-28 
(Title changed to Bank of Commerce, 
February 10 1936) 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton 
First National Bank of Binghamton, 
First Ward Branch. 
(To open about June 1, 1936. David 
Morgan, Manager) 
Binghamton 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of Bingham- 
ton, First Ward Office. (Opened April 
28. 1936. H. F. Milligan, Manager) 
New York 


*A. Iselin & Co., Private.......... 1-537 
(Discontinued July 22, 1936. In liqui- 
dation) 

New York 

*Anglo-South American Bank, Ltd., 
Agency of London, England...... 1-248 


(Business to be taken over by Bank of 
London & South American, Ltd., August 
13, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., Allerton 
Avenue Branch........cccccscccccsecces 
(To be discontinued July 31, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., Pelham 
Parkway Branch 
(To be discontinued July 31, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., Burnside 
Branch 
(To be discontinued July 31, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., 93rd Street 
aren ene ee 
(Discontinued July 11, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Allerton 
Avenue Branch, 701 Allerton Ave...... 
(To open August 1, 1936) 

New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Pelham Park- 
way Branch, 652 Pelham Parkway..... 
(To open August 1, 1936) 









































































































New York City (Borough of Bronx) N. Y. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Burnside 
Avenue Branch, 5 W. Burnside Ave.... 
(To open August 1, 1936) 

New York City 
Marine Midland Trust Company of New 
York, Yorkville Office, 207 E. 86th St. 
(Succeeded National Bank of Yorkville 
in New York. Opened May 2, 1936) 

New York City 


National Bank of Yorkville in New 
PO cp becadhs Sedna Sen bee o eee e 1-763 
(Voluntary liquidation May 2, 1936. 


Taken over by Marine Midland Trust 
Co. of New York, which bank now 
operates an office at 207 E. 86th St., 
under title of Yorkville Office) 

New York (Brooklyn) 

Lawyers Trust Co., (Office of Manhat- 
tan) 185 Montague St. (Opened about 
June 1, 1936) 

New York (Brooklyn) 
Lawyers Trust Co., 
tan) 44 Court St. 
June 1, 1936) 

New York, St. Albans, Borough of Queens 
*Bank of the Manhattan Co., St. Albans 
De [Oe «stint sicnh eben «anes 1-2 
(To be merged with branch at Hollis, 
August 22, 1936) 

New York, Springfield, Borough of Queens 

(Springfield Gardens P. O.) 

*Bank of the Manhattan Co., Springfield 
Branch Office 1- 
(To be merged with branch at Jamaica, 
August 22, 1936) 

Oregon (Peekskill P. O.) 

Mahopac National Bank, Seasonal 
BORED OE TROON, 6 ics ccccsivcesces 
(Open Saturday afternoons and Mon- 
day mornings) 


(Office of Manhat- 
(Discontinued about 


Palmyra 
Union Trust Company of Rochester, 
SOON: as = 5bn os 050 000908 50-820 
(Opened July 1, 1936. C. G. Adams, 
Manager) 

Palmyra 
Wayne County Trust Co......... 50-820 


(Merged witih Union Trust Co. of 
Rochester, June 30, 1936) 

Trumansburg 

SP IrOt WORCIORR! WOME 2. cccccccce 50-617 
(Assets and liabilities purchased by 
Tompkins County Trust Co., Ithaca, 
August 1, 1936, which bank now oper- 
ates a branch at Trumansburg) 

Trumansburg 

*Tompkins County Trust Co., Branch of 
_ NISRRPSS Re rere Tee 50-617 
(Opened August 1, 1936) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bayboro 
Bank of Aurora. 
Branch of Aurora. 
1936) 
Burlington 
Security National 
Security National 


(Tellers Window) 
(Opened June 1, 


Bank, Branch of 

Bank, Greensboro 
Rr re rr een meee 66-920 
(Opened July 1, 1936. W. W. Woodley, 
Jr. Vice President in charge) 

Faison 

*Branch Banking & Trust Co., Branch 


ye... rere 66-924 
(A. F. Rector, Manager. Opened in 
May 1936) 

Hillsboro 
Bank of Orange................66-873 


(Discontinued April 10, 1936. Assets 
purchased and liabilities assumed by 
Durham Loan & Trust Co., Durham, 
May 1, 1936, which bank now operates 
a branch at Hillsboro) 

Hillsboro 
Durham Loan & peered Co., Hillsboro 
Eee errr 
(Opened May a; 1936. Succeeded Bank 
of Orange) 

Mount Olive 
Bank of Mount Olive..... 66-258 
(Opened March 2, 1936. Took over 
First National Bank. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus and Profits $58,000. T. R. Thig- 
pen, President E. C. Casey, Cashier) 

Mount Olive 
First National Bank............ 66-258 
(Taken over by the new Bank of 
Mount Olive, March 2, 1936) 

Rosehill 
Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
of Waccamaw Bank & Trust Co., 
Whiteville, North Carolina......66-921 
(Opened June 15, 1936. W. J. Baker, 
Asst. Cashier temporarily in charge) 


Winton 
Farmers Bank, (Tellers Window) 
Branch of Sunbury. (Opened July 1, 


1936. Mary Brady, in charge.) 


eeeeee 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Killdeer 
a Sree ee 17-650 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Conversion of 


574 


First National Bank. Capital $25,000, 
Surplus $10,000. Rasmus Jensen, Presi- 
dent, R. H. Poff, Cashier) 

Killdeer 
First National Bank............ 77-650 
— to Bank of Killdeer, July 1, 
1 


Landa 
First International Bank........ 77-634 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 


$24,000. J. R. Carley, President, P. M. 
Severson Cashier. This was a conserv- 
ator bank which reopened unrestricted 
April 14, 1936) 
Neche 
Citizens State Bank............ 717-664 
(Opened February 8, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank in Neche, Capital 
$15,000, Profits $13,940 President K. O. 
Paulson and Cashier J. L. Symington.) 
Neche 
First National Bank in Neche...77-664 
(Voluntary liquidation February 7, 1936. 
Succeeded by new Citizens State Bank) 


OHIO 


Canton 


Central Savings Bank & Trust RA 


(Merged with First Trust & Savings 
Bank March 7, 1936. Capital $300,000, 
Capital Debentures $175,000, Surplus 
and Profits $84,930. Harley J. Fast, 
President and Thos. M. Kober, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer) 
Holgate 

The Holgate State Bank....... 56-1272 
(Takes over assets and resumes busi- 
ness of Farmers State Bank closed 
October 1, 1934. Capital $35,000, Surplus 


$7,000. M. F. Dietrick, President, L. E. 
Fruth, Cashier. Opened May 11, 1936) 
Lakewood 


Peoples National Bank......... 56-1379 
(Assets purchased by Lorain Street 
Bank, Cleveland, February 21, 1936) 
London 
London Exchange Bank Co...... 56-539 
(Merged with Madison National Bank, 
June 12, 1936) 
Marysville 


*The First National Bank of Marys- 


i, OEE eC OPP PEC 56-532 
(Capital 7" 000, Surplus and Profits 
$65,000. J. M. Lentz, President, Fred 
Gabriel. Cashier. Charter issued July 
13, 1936. Opened July 17, 1936. Suc- 
ceeded The Marysville-Commercial 
Bank) 

Marysville 

*The Marysville-Commercial Bank 
i: oan antic ah Se SRE GaSe RL RR BS 56-532 


(Succeeded by The First National Bank 


of Marysville, July 17, 1936) 
Minerva 
Minerva Banking Co........... 56-1255 


(Closed September 29, 1934. Reopened 
April 3, 1936. Capital $35,000. W. H. 


Cox, President, and John T. Jones, 
Cashier) 
OKLAHOMA 
Carnegie 
ae ee ee 86-1260 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. A. M. 
Kelly, President, rred Burch, Cashier. 
Opened August 1, 1936) 

Hominy 
First National Bank in Hominy. .86-464 
(Change in title of National Bank of 
Commerce. Effective July 1, 1936. Capi- 
tal $25,000, Surplus and Profits $63,000. 
R. F. Mullendore, President, W. H 
Noel, Cashier) 

Hominy 
National Bank of Commerce... .86-464 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
in Hominy, July 1, 1936) 

Lovell 
art BOs OM, okicdiiccvn ... 86-816 
(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Crescent under latter title, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1936. H. A. Adams, President, 
Ernest Williams, cashier) 

Wayne 
First State Bank........ . 86-915 
(Merged with McClain ‘County Na- 
tional Bank, Purcell, March 2, 1936. 
Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$67,000, John H. Wells, President, EB. L. 
Sherman, Cashier) 


OREGON 
Maupin 
Maupin State Bank............. 96-270 
(Voluntary liquidation June 20, 1936) 
North Bend 
First National Bank of Portland 
(Branch of Portland)....... 96-79 


(Cc. P. Kibber, Manager. Opened March 
2, 1936) 

North Bend 
North Bend National Bank.......96-79 
(Taken over by First National Bank of 
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Portland, March 2, 1936, which bank 
now operates a branch in North Bend) 
Portland 
*Oregon-Washington Joint Stock Land 


Perrier ct hv ee 
(Placed in receivership by Farm 
Credit Administration, May 1, 1936) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bradford . 
Citizens National Bank of Bradford 
Pee eT ETT eT TET Tee 60-1759 © 
(Opened June 23, 1936. Charter issued © 
June 20, 1936. Capital $200,000. Sterns 
Marshall, President, C. L. Melvin, 
Cashier) 
East Pittsburgh 
East Pittsburgh Savings & Trust (Co 
bab0.b 40 66.0.0.000068000:00865% 60-1140 
(Cc onverted to First National Bank & 
Trust Company of East Pittsburgh, 
July 1, 1936) 
East Pittsburgh 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
Of Mast PICtsOUrGR...sccccccses 60-1140 
(Opened July 1, 1936. Charter issued 
June 30, 1936. Conversion of East 
Pittsburgh Savings & Trust Co. Capi- 


& 





tal $300,000, Surplus $300,000. Cc. L 
Miller, President, R. V. Wissinger, 
Cashier) 
Martinsburg 

Morrisons Cove Bank, mesreere 
pec eerecseccceecessecsccsoconce 0-1022 


(Succeeded Morrisons Cove Bank (Pri- 


vate). Capital $50,000, Surplus and 
Profits $64,000. Ira E. Brumbaugh, 
President, W. U. Skyles, Cashier. 
Opened May 4, 1936) 

Martinsburg 


Morrisons Cove Bank (Private) 60-1022 
(Discontinued May 4, 1936. Succeeded 
by Morrisons Cove Bank, Incorporated) 
Upper Darby 
*Morris Plan Co., Branch of Philadel- | 
phia, 7001 Garret Rd. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Heath Springs 
Bank of Heath Springs......... 67-277 
(Voluntary liquidation February 12, 


1936) 

Heath Springs 
Heath Springs Depository....... 67-722 
(Opened March 2, 1936. E. C. Bridges, 
President, W. R. Hilliard, Cashier) 


Johnston 
The Johnston Bank...........-- 67-670 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6, 000. V. EB 


Edwards, President, J. Edwards, | 
Cashier. Conversion of Johnston Cash © 
Depository, April 21, 1936) 

Johnston 
Johnston Cash Depository...... 67-670 


(Amended charter and converted to 
The Johnston Bank, April 21 1936) 
Salley & 
The Bank of Salley............ 67-663 | 

(Opened April 9, 1936. Conversion of © 
Salley Cash Depository. Capital $10,- 
000, Surplus $3,000. C. W. Jones, Presi- 
dent, L. A. McMillan, Cashier) 
Salley 
Salley Cash Depository...... ... 67-663 | 
(Charter amended on April 8, 1936, | 
and The Bank of Salley organized. | 
Opened April 9, 1936) 4 
Simpsonville 


Farmers Bank of Simpsonville. . 67-457 ; 
(Conservator bank which reopened 
unrestricted April 1, 1936. Capital © 
$10,000. D. L. Bramlett, President, 
D. L. Bramlett, Jr., Cashier) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Agar 
Ser Ciete TAR i ss cos ncescceces 78-484 


(Consolidated with Potter County Na- 

tional Bank, Gettysburg, July 11, 1936, 

under latter title. Capital $75,000, Sur- 

plus and Profits $27,000. Ross Richard- 

son, President, Henry Frick, Cashier) 
Amherst 


Farmers State Bank............ 78-496 | 
(Suspended March 20, 1936) & 
Hudson 
First National Bank............ 78-343 § 
(Voluntary liquidation May 11, 1936) ~ 
Marcus .. & 
First State Bank of White Owl. .78-576 
(Consolidated with Farmers State 
Bank, Dupree, by purchase of entire 


stock of the Dupree bank by the stock- 
holders of the First State Bank of 
White Owl. Change became effective . 
June 15, 1936 as Farmers State Bank, 7 
Dupree under management of R. W. © 
Douglass, President, and O. S. Nygaaré, 
Cashier) 

Revillo 
Farmers & Merchants Bank... 
(Closed April 22, 1936) 


. 78-835 
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TENNESSEE 


Atoka 
WEMMOOCS BORE. oc ccccccscccccces 87-317 
(Absorbed by Munford Union Bank, 
Munford, May 8, 1936) 
Clifton 
Clifton State Bank............. 87-764 
(Closed March 28, 1936) 
Cross Plains 
Cross Plains Bank............. 
(In liquidation April 10, 1936) 
Cumberland City 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co........ 87-572 
(Consolidated with Cumberland City 
Bank as _ Citizens-Cumberland City 
Bank, July 6, 1936) 
‘umberland City 
Citizens-Cumberland City Bank. .87-359 
(Consolidation of Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co. and Cumberland City Bank, 
July 6, 1936. Capital: Common $10,000, 
Preferred $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. Marable McFall, 
Alex Dougherty, Cashier) 
‘umberland City 
Cumberland City Bank...... «...87-359 
(Consolidated with Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co., as Citizens-Cumberland City 
Bank, July 6, 1936) 
Donelson 
Bank of Donelson.............. 87-797 
(Opened March 26, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus $2,600. R. D. Stanford, 
President, F. Weakley, Cashier. 
Taking over Donelson Bank & Trust 
Co.) 
Donelson 
Donelson Bank & Trust Co...... 87-536 
(Voluntary liquidation March 25, 1936. 
Taken over by the Bank of Donelson) 
(new) 
Finger 
Union Savings Bank............ 87-771 
(Voluntary liquidation April 29, 1936) 
Friendsville 
TPES TOME cccescccccenecsces 87-381 
(Voluntary liquidation through Bank 
of Maryville, Maryville, July 1, 1936) 
Greeneville 
Greene County Bank............ 87-183 
(Change in title of Greene County 
Union Bank, March 1. 1936. Capital: 
Common $125,000; Preferred $75 000; 
Profits $18,000. President P. C. Wake- 


President, 


field and Cashier J. H. Kilday) 
Greeneville 
Greene County Union Bank..... 87-183 


(Changed title to Greene County Bank, 
March 1, 1936) 

Johnson City 
Industrial Bank of East Tennessee 
(Changed title to Industrial Loan & 
Finance Corp. and are not operating 
as a bank) 

Morristown 
Bank of Commerce.............-. 87-798 
(To open August 1, 1936. Capital $75,- 
000, Surplus $15,000) 

Pleasant Shade 
Bank of Pleasant Shade......... 87-555 


(Voluntary liquidation through Citi- 
zens Bank & Trust Co., Carthage, June 
24, 1936) 

Stantonville 
a rere 87-518 


(Voluntary liquidation March 28, 1936) 
Surgoinsville 

Holston Valley Bank........... 87-537 

(Merged with Citizens Union Bank, 

Rogersville, Tennessee, June 1, 1936) 


TEXAS 
Austin 
"Eee Treat OO. oo icsaisccs 88-2180 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. H. H. Luedecke, President, 
1990) C. Morse, Cashier. Opened June 5, 
Baytown 
Peoples State Bank........... 88-2179 
(Opened May 11, 1936. Capital $25,- 
000, Surplus $5,000. John D. Dyer, 
President, R. G. Florance, Cashier) 
eaumont 
Citizens Industrial Bank.............. 
(Opened April 2, 1936. Capital $50,000. 
Wade F. Guion, President, Jack E. 
Finks, Cashier) 


Benjamin 
Benjamin State Bank........... 88-942 
(Closed March 18, 1936) 

Edinburg 
American State Bank & Trust Co. 
CRED PERE M6606 60.8 668 644066005 0% 88-1040 


(Placed in hands of Banking Commis- 

sioner for liquidation April 1, 1936) 
Hondo 

First National Bank......:..... 88-317 

(Succeeded by The Hondo National 

Bank, February 3, 1936) 


liondo 
The Hondo National Bank...... 88-317 
(Capital: Common $25,000, Preferred 


$25,000, Surplus $10,000. G. W. Gilliam, 
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President, Chas. Finger, Cashier. 
Opened February 3, 1936. Succeeded 
First National Bank and Hondo State 
Bank) 

Hondo 
Hondo State Bank.............. 88-318 
(Taken over by The Hondo National 
Bank February 3, 1936) 

Huntsville 
Huntsville Bank & Trust Co.....88-401 
(Converted to Huntsville National 
Bank. March 6, 1936) 

Huntsville 
Huntsville National Bank...... 88-401 
(National charter issued March 6, 1936. 
Conversion of Huntsvjlle Bank & Trust 
Co. Capital $50,000, President A. T. 

- aa and Cashier Raymond Davis. 
exia 
Farmers State Bank in Mexia. .88-1660 
(Took over Farmers State Bank. Capi- 
tal: Common $50,000, Debentures $35,- 


000. W. D. Freeman, President, C. G. 
- en Cashier. Opened May 1, 1936) 
Mexia 


Farmers State Bank........... 88-1660 

(Discontinued May 1, 1936. Taken over 
- ay new Farmers State Bank in Mexia) 
Miles 

Guaranty Bond State Bank... .88-1180 

(In liquidation April 23, 1936) 
Morgan Mill , 

Pivet State Baek... cccccscsess 88-1588 

(Taken over by Farmers-First Na- 


— Bank, Stephenville, March 21, 
Normangee 
Piret BtAte Beek. oc cccccccccss 88-1202 


(Taken over by First National Bank, 
May 30, 1936) 


Perrin 
First National Bank........... 88-1639 
(Voluntary liquidation February 3, 
1936) 

Seguin 


E. Nolte & Sons, Bankers (Private) 
88-303 


(Converted into National Bank, The 
Nolte National Bank of Seguin, Seguin, 
April 29, 1936) 

Seguin 
The Nolte National Bank of Seguin 


ent edecnebecducseteksesedaeenans 88-303 
(Charter issued April 29 1936. Suc- 
cessor to E. Nolte & Sons, Bankers. 


Capital $60,000, President Edgar Nolte 
and Cashier A. A. Vordenbaum) 

Sherman 
Central State Bank.............. 88-44 
(Closed by Directors. In receivership 
January 31, 1936) 

Sherman 
Grayson County State Bank... .88-2178 
(Capital $50,000. John H. Perry, Presi- 
dent and Carroll E. Wood, Cashier. 
Opened March 6, 1936) 

Sierra Blanca 


Sierra Blanca State Bank...... 88-1765 
(Entered voluntary liquidation April 
23, 1936) 

Texiline 
Piret Gtate BOR... cccccccccce 88-1695 


(Taken over by Farmers & Stockmens 


Bank, Clayton, New Mexico, May 29, 
1936) 
Troy 

Citizens Exchange Bank (Pzivese) 


(Business acquired by Farmers State 
Bank, Temple, January 25, 1936) 


WASHINGTON 


Asotin 
Bank of Asotin County......... 98-176 
(Merged with State Bank of Clarkston, 
Clarkston, Washington, May 29, 1936, 
through the transfer of assets and 
liabilities) 

Toppenish 
First National Bank............ 98-117 
(Sold to Traders Bank May 9, 1936) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville 
Marshall County Bank........... 69-99 
(Capital $75,000, Capital Notes $50,000, 
Profits $2,000. Martin Brown Presi- 
dent, Claude F. Smith, Cashier. Closed 
O38) 23 1933. Reopened February 15, 
1 


WISCONSIN 
Barton 
Barton State Bank.............. 79-891 
(Deposits absorbed by First State 


Bank, West Bend, May 5, 1936) 
Bristol 
Silver Lake State Bank, (Receiving & 
Disbursing Station of Silver Lake) 
(Closed April 1, 1936) 
Brookfield 
Brookfield State Bank.......... 79-987 
(Absorbed by Pewaukee State Bank, 








Pewaukee, June 20, 1936 which bank 
operates a Receiving and Disbursing 
Station at Brookfield) 

Brookfield 
Pewaukee State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pewaukee...... 
(Opened June 20, 1936) 

Cudahy 
Cudahy Mutual Savings Bank. .79-1047 
(Closed January 8, 1936. In liguidation) 

Green Bay 
Farmers Exchange Bank........ 79-61 
(Changed title to Wisconsin State 
Bank in February 1936) 

Green Bay 
Northern Trust Co. of Wisconsin 
© . émbeddesseanat inches cuueecei 79-1074 
(Voluntary liquidation began January 
14, 1936 and completed May 5, 1936) 

Green Bay 
Wisconsin State Bank........... 79-61 
(Change in title of Farmers Exchange 
Bank, effective in February 1936) 

Kennan 
State Bank of Phillips, (Receiving & 
Paying Station of Phillips) (Opened 
June 1, 1936. Mrs. Mamie B. Johnson, 
Manager) 

Madison 
BOM CF PGI ec ccc ccccccese 79-1050 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,600. N. T. Gill, President, A. C. 
Holscher, Cashier. Change in title of 
South Side State Bank, effective Feb- 
ruary 4 1936) 

Madison 
CS eee 79-1050 
(Changed title to Bank of Madison, 
February 4, 1936) 

Milton Junction 
oe OO eee 79-609 
(In process of voluntary liquidation to 
be effective July 1, 1936) 

Mosinee 
Farmers State Bank............ 79-851 
(Merged with State Bank of Mosinee, 
February 17, 1936) 

Mosinee 
Mosinee Commercial Bank...... 79-614 
(Change in title of State Bank of 
Mosinee, effective February 17, 1936. 
Capital $25,000, Capital Notes $35.000. 
M. 4H. Altenburg, President, - Orin 
Boeyink, Cashier) 

Mosinee 
State Bank of Mosinee.......... 79-614 
(Changed title to Mosinee Commercial 
Bank, February 17 1936) 

Plymouth 
Citizens State Bank (Plymouth Office 
of Sheboygan) (O. A. Scheibe, Manager. 
Opened February 27, 1936) 

Plymouth 
Plymouth Exchange Bank...... 79-239 
(Absorbed by Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) ; 

Plymouth 
State Bank of Plymouth....... 79-238 
(Absorbed by Citizens State Bank. 
Sheboygan, February 27, 1936) 

Viroqua 
*The State Bank of Viroqua..... 79-1090 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. F. P. 

McIntosh, President, E. A. Schippen, 

Cashier. Opened July 15, 1936) 


New Banks Reported In Process 
Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Lake Village 
+*Hammond Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. James 
Hammond, correspondent) 


FLORIDA 


Port Saint Joe 

tFlorida Bank. 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. W. T. 
Edwards, Jacksonville, President) 


GEORGIA 
Tifton 
t*Tifton State Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. Joseph 
Kent and Amory Mellen, correspond- 
ents) 


ILLINOIS 


Arlington Heights 

+Arlington Heights National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and undivided 
Profits $15,000) 

Chicago 

¢Central National Bank of Chicago. 728 
W. Roosevelt Rd. (Capital $300,000) 
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Chicago 

jLincoln-Irving National Bank. 
(Southeast corner Lincoln Ave. & Irv- 
ing Park Blvd.) (Capital $200,000, Sur- 
plus $4,000) 

Chicago 

7*National 
Chicago. 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits $50,000) 

Waukegan 

{Citizens National Bank. 
(Under plan of organization, First 
State Bank of Zion City, Zion, ILll., will 
be moved to Waukegan. Approval 
given by Comptroller) 


IOWA 


Bank of Rogers Park in 


Badger 

*Humboldt Trust & Savings Bank, 
of Humboldt. (Certificate issued 
13, 1936) 

Fremont 

*First Bank & Trust Co. 
(Office of Ottumwa) (Certificate issued 
June 18, 1936) 

Mason City 

tUnited Home Bank & Trust Co. 
(Capital $150,000. C. O. Wilkinson. 
President Northwest Savings Bank. 
correspondent) 

Winthrop 

*Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 


Oftice 
July 











Independence. issued 


1, 1936) 


(Certificate July 


MINNESOTA 
Grand Meadow 
+Security State Bank. 
(Organizing. Application for charter 
made by W. A. Grunert, Anderson 
Bros., Clarence Robinson and others) 


OREGON 
Albany 
+First Savings Bank. 
(Capital $30,000. S. E. Young and 


A. C. Schmidt, incorporators) 
Freewater 
+Bank of Commerce. 
(Capital $25,000 Surplus $5,000. R. G 
Still, correspondent) 


emeecenteniaiemae 
Johnstown 
+The National Bank & Trust Company 
of Johnstown. (Capital $300,000, Sur- 
plus $75,000. Leroy J. Scanlan, Corre- 
spondent) 


TENNESSEE 
Pulaski 
+First National Bank. 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. H. E 
Henegar and Harry Cohen directors) 





F DIC Changes 


Additions and deletions in Membership of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C., since the publishing of the First 1936 Rand 


M9@Nally Bankers Directory. 


ARIZONA 
Willcox—Bank of Willcox........ Delete 
ARKANSAS 
Maynard—Bank of Maynard....... Delete 
Mulberry—Bank of Mulberry....... Add 
Sulphur Rock—Farmers Bank....Delete 
CALIFORNIA 
Chico—First National Bank....... Delete 
Fall Brook—The First National aoe 

(ASA SAME DET DO SSS RR OKM ORE ODS be Re elete 


Laguna Beach—Citizens Bank.... 
Long Beach—Citizens State Bank. Delete 


COLORADO 


Carbondale—First National Bank. Delete 
Lamar—tThe First National Bank. Delete 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven—General Industrial Bank 


Delete 


FLORIDA 
Lake Worth—Lake Worth National —— 


GEORGIA 
Arlington—Bostwick Banking Co....Add 
Dawson—Bank of Terrell........... Add 
Unadilla—Exchange Bank........... Add 

IDAHO 
Craigmont—Craigmont State Bank 
SO Re Por Delete 
Genesee—First Bank of Genesee. .Delete 
Grangeville—First National Bank of 
er tree Delete 

ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Howard Avenue Trust & Sav- 
PT MIE os wis nisiad aia O06 9 5.60605 Delete 
Chicago—The North Shore National Bank 
of Chicago Add 





Itasca—Itasca State Bank........ Delete 
ee neeee State Bank 
Ra ie ree tha . Delete 
Sailor Janking 
RS ee rN pe ee ae Delete 
Versailles—Versailles State Bank. Delete 
INDIANA 
Columbia City—Columbia State Bank 
LEI OPT ET CPU E TU ECR OTT TS Delete 
Earl Park—Earl Park State Bank. Delete 
Flora—Flora State Bank......... Delete 
Holton—Holton State Bank...... Delete 
Macy—Citizens Bank............. Delete 
IOWA 


Center Point—Center Point Walker Bank 
& Trust Co. Delete 
Center Point—North Linn Savings — 
SP Par ee sy eT eT eee TE Ter Te Adc 





Des Moines—Des Moines Bank & Trust 


OOO. 0 0ne 06 6n00006065b00b060000000R Add 
Des Moines—Euclid Avenue State Bank 
5 cca bbe OCA Re eae hs One aa een eae ete Delete 


Gladbrook—First National Bank. .Delete 
Lake Park—The First National Bank of 
EET Delete 
Lake Park—Security State Bank....Add 
Leland—Leland Cooperative Bank. Delete 
Linn Grove—First State Bank....Delete 
Red Oak—Red Oak Trust & Savings 

WN 6 6.0.0.006heds0408065 445660664004 Add 
Sioux Rapids—First State Bank..... Add 
Tennant—Farmers & Stock Growers 


BavinGS BARK ...ccccccccccsesse Delete 
KANSAS 
Chapman—Chapman State Bank..... Add 
Densmore—Farmers State Bank..Delete 
Goessel—Goessel State Bank...... Delete 


Ludell—Farmers State Bank........ 


McLouth—The Bank of McLouth....Add 
Riley—Farmers State Bank....... Delete 
Troy—Troy State Bank............ .Add 
KENTUCKY 
Franklinton—Peoples Bank....... Delete 
Walton—Walton Equitable Bank..Delete 
LOUISIANA 
West Monroe—West Monroe State Bank 
PPTTYTLY TIT TTT Tre Seeeeneeee Delete 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Union Trust Co........... Delete 


Glouster—Cape Ann Savings Bank. Delete 
Whitinsville—Whitinsville Savings Bank 


WeTTITTCL TTT Pr ee ee Delete 
MICHIGAN 
Milan—Peoples State Bank.......... Add 
Richland—Farmers State Savings Bank 
osecnces 0:6 666. 66600 60600096 0000 scree 

MINNESOTA 


Benson—The First State Bank of =e, 
Pra er rr rrr rr 
Benson—The National Bank of Benson 


REE Pe A re Le ae Delete 
Duluth—Northwestern State Bank of 
WOES. . wads ceeddcnatéeessasonuazn Add 
Underwood—First State Bank....Delete 
MISSISSIPPI . 
Holcomb—Bank of Holcomb...... Delete 
Starkville—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
biace 56466000 60d eGn'saGh ese sew cceneeeee 
MISSOURI 
Bosworth—Citizens Bank of Bosworth 
seebekeeneestese see Delete 
Chadwick—Farmers Bank.......- Delete 
Holden—First National Bank..... Delete 
Koshkonong—The Koshkonong State 
EE 0558 é 556 0% 4 cedaceseea swede Delete 
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Leonard—Farmers Bank.......... Delete 
Linn—Farmers & Merchants Bank. Delete 
Linn—Linn State Bank.............. Add 
Ozark—The Christian County Bank 
Cee ee eee eee sere eeeeeeeseeeseees elete 
Rich Fountain—Rich Fountain Bank 
COcccerececccvcceenseceseceseses elete 
Sarcoxie—State Bank of Sarcoxie. Delete 
Smithton—Community Bank...... Delete 
Syracuse—Citizens Bank.......... Delete 
MONTANA 
Relt—Belt Valley Bank............. Add 
NEBRASKA 
Randolph—First State Bank........ Add 
NEW JERSEY 
llawthorne—Veoples Bank of Hawthorne 
AUTEUR CTT TOC Te eT eee Add 
Newark—Bank of Commerce........ ‘And 
Newark—D’'Auria Bank & Trust Co 


Cbebeceeseesessececeresensecesec Delete 
Newark—Marzano State Bank & Trust 
aM Saiveguseveniwawnsevessewswas Delete 


NEW YORK 
Palmyra—Wayne County Trust Co. 
TEEETILTY CE eT Tr CT Tr ee Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Mt. Olive—Bank of Mount Olive..... Add 
Mt. Olive—First National Bank... Delete 


OHIO 
Lakewood—The Peoples National Bank 
OF Se eK RR eC euns ce encasa Delete 
London—The London Exchange Bank 
[hs + tae banesveg au b hea seen aa en Delete 


Minerva—The Minerva Banking Co..Add 7 
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OKLAHOMA 
Anadarko—Anadarko Bank & Trust Co. | 
TESTE Cee TUT OTT Ee CTT Add | 
Claremore—Rogers County Bank....Add 


Hominy—First National Bank in Hominy 


PF come NL 


CARO ERECRASERE MESO CEC O Ree OSC ee kae Add 
Hominy—National flank = oof Commerce 
tie vache we én ee eek ee os 0 eae Delete § 
l.ovell—First State Bank......... Delete | 
Wayne—First State Bank........ Delete 
OREGON 
North Bend—North Bend National Bank 
6 SOdKECEEOTOCTELEC DE DROOSSC HCCC Ks Delete 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Scranton—Scranton Lackawanna Trust 
SG dhekaustascue se cbereuececeaven Add 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Salley—-Salley Cash Depository... . Delete 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Agar—Agar State Bank.......... Delete 
Amherst—Farmers State Bank... . Delete 
TENNESSEE 
Atoka—Planters Bank............ Delete 
Clifton—Clifton State Bank....... Delete 
Cross Plains—Cross Plains Bank. . Delete 
Donelson—Bank of Donelson........ Add 
Donelson—Donelson Bank & Trust Rn 

C Cee resccsececccecoccccesoeooese Delete 
Greenevilie—Greene County Bank...Add 


Greeneville—Greene County Union “Bank 


TT EL ET COUT POT ET eT ee ee Delete 
Surgoinsville—Holston Valley Bank 
EVATECAWERESEEOR ERS AEEN ER OCR GOES Delete 
TEXAS 
3aytown—Peoples State Bank...... Add 
Benjamin—Benjamin State Bank. . Delete 
Borger—Panhandle State Bank..... Add 
Brookshire—Farmers State Bank...Add 
Gladewater—First State Bank....... Add 
Groesbeck—The Farmers State wr 
Huntsville—Huntsville Bank & ‘Trust Co 
C6066 Re CbdCRCCCEOME CN EROO060 0408 Delete 
Huntsville—The Huntsville National 
BARK cccvcvcccccccvcesccccecscses # 
Koperl—K oper State Bank......... Aad < 
Marion—The Marion State Bank..... Add 
Morgan Mill—First State Bank... . Delete 
Normangee—The First State Bank.. Delete 
Sherman—Grayson County State —_ 
Rade 6seed ob. dcbesbetaekesetedéeenan A 
Texline—First State WE Sac eae Delete 
VIRGINIA 
Speedwell—Bank of Speedwell, Inc..Add | 
WASHINGTON 
Asotin—Bank of Asotin County.. .Delete 
Toppenish—The First National Bank of | 


OEE so i'n Gebbn HU aed es 60 bs Delete | 


WISCONSIN 


Reedsburg—Farmers & Merchants wr i 
¢ 
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: FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
cordially invites you to attend the 2Ist Annual Corfvention of the Asso- 
ciation at Nashville, September 14 to 16, with a carry-over to the 17th for 


golf and sight-seeing. 


There are two good reasons for coming: You can make attendance show a 
profit by adapting to your own needs plans and ideas developed and test- 
ed by the experience of others, and by elimination of errors in advertising. 
The second distinct gain is through contact with men and women who are 
active in advertising and public relations work. Plus values are the ad- 


vertising exhibit, more than a hundred 
displays of 1936 financial advertising, 
and renewed pride in and inspiration for 
the business in which we all are engaged. 


Nashville is at its best in mid-September 
—a hospitable city with good hotels, lo- 
cated in a section where historic back- 
ground and present-day activity create 
much of more than casual interest. You 
will like Nashville and the spirit of good- 
will and cooperation that characterizes 
not only all F. A. A. conventions but also 
all of the activities of the Association. 


Preston E. Reed, executive secretary, 231 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, will be 
glad to send you complete program, and 
make your hotel and convention regis- 
tration. 


The program includes eminent speakers 
on customer and public relations, adver- 
tising for banks, trust companies and in- 
vestment houses, relations with the press; 
and brass-tack sessions, led by men who 
are outstanding in their respective lines. 


Public relations work was new and 
financial advertising had little back- 
ground when the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association was organized in 
1915. As a pioneer in a new field, 
its life depended upon the mutual 
efforts of members, and the measure 
of success that has come to the As- 
sociation has been due entirely to 
cooperation both within its own 
ranks and with other organizations. 
Every member is on a par with 
every other member. He receives 
the Year Book which is almost a 
text-book on financial advertising 
and public relations. The Bulletin, 
issued monthly with advertising in 
pictorial review, is supplemented by 
special bulletins. Other services and 
the facilities of the Central Office are 
available on request. 


There's a welcome for those who be- 
lieve that coordinated effort will re- 
sult in sounder public relations and 


more productive advertising. 


YOU ARE A STRANGER ONLY ONCE IN THE 


FINANCIAL 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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Reducing pulp into 
paper-length fibers. 


Sorting new rag cuttings. 
Eliminating all foreign 
materials and unbleachables. 
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is judged by the actual fact that it is manufactured 


Tiztii 


in a modern mill of clean cotton rags and high grade 
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bleached sulphite as recorded by the candid camera 
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has. 


and reproduced in this ad. 


From wet pulp to packaged paper this well-known 
Safety Paper with the plain no-pattern surface is made 
entirely under the roofs of Gilbert Paper Company. 
Its non-alterable insurance is underwritten by reason 
of its chemical content which causes a dark brown 
stain to appear if ink eradicator is used or a white spot 


if erasure is attempted. 


For extreme legibility specify Gilbert Safety, the No- 
Pattern Safety Paper. 


Other Popular Gilbert Papers: Dreadnaught Parchment, Lancaster Bond, Valiant Large stocks at mill 
Bond, Radiance Bond, Resource Bond, Avalanche Bond, Dreadnaught Led- for immediate shipment. 
ger, Lifetime Ledger, Old Ironsides Ledger, Dauntless Ledger, Entry Ledger. 

Dispatch Six Star Line: Dispatch Bond, Dispatch Ledger, Dispatch Onion Skin, 

Dispatch Safety, Dispatch Index, Dispatch Manuscript, Arrowhead Safety. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, 
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